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It is possible that some future 
Plutarch may write Biographies 
of the Revolutionary period, and 
draw parallels between the distin- 
guished men of the thirteen States. 
In this case, the character of Wash- 
ington will stand apart and alone. 
He has not only no parallel in our 
own history, but few are worthy to 
be compared with him in any other, 
Ile was the man of the time and 
oceasion. The rest were subordi- 
nates. Take Washington from the 
Revolution and it becomes imprac- 
ticable; remove any other agent 
and his place would be easily sup- 
plied. Other men were good par- 
tizans, like Sumter and Marion; or 
hard fighters, like Morgan and 
Wayne; or expert with tongue 
and pen, in making speeches, wri- 
ting addresses, composing essays, 
drawing reports, framing despatches, 
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like Madison, Jefferson, Adams, Jay 
and Hamilton; but Washington 
alone possessed the genius to con- 
duct a Revolution and establish a 
State. He alone had the heart, the 
soul, the éntellect necessary to carry 
on a seven years’ war, with stores 
always deficient, sometimes ex- 
hausted, of arms, clothing, provi- 
sions, money; against veteran troops; 
in the face of division, discontent 
and despondency ; opposed by ca- 
bals, factions, intrigues, envy, hatred, 
treachery, in the army, in Congress, 
among the States; with the cour- 
age, patience, self-eommand, mag- 
nanimity, judgment, and military 
skill, essential for the proper per- 
formance of the work. 

It is difficult to appreciate justly 
the character, intellectual or moral, 
of Washington, because very few 
men can form any conception, even 
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of the difficulties he met so calmly 
and overeame with such consum- 
mate ability. How to make a great 
State is the most difficult of all 
problems. It requires great grasp 
of mind, not to solve it only, but 
to understand its solution when 
solved by another. The great mass 
of men are no more able to com- 
prehend its difficulties, even when 
these are confronted and surmounted 
before their eyes, than they can un- 
derstand a demonstration in the 
higher mathematics, when con- 
ducted and explained, in their pres- 
ence, by an expert mathematician. 

We can form no adequate con- 
ception of the work done by Wash- 
ington, and none consequently of 
the intellect required for doing it; 
but we may obtain some slight 
glimpses of its difficulties from col- 
lateral lights. We see the most 
daring men of action, and the most 
determined men of counsel, de- 
sponding and despairing in their 
subordinate and narrow spheres— 
Montgomery, harassed, worried, per- 
plexed by the want of aid and com- 
bination in his Canada expedition, 
wished he could renounce power 
and its troubles, for which he lad 
no patience ; Adams, when affairs 
grew gloomy and disastrous, was 
anxious to retreat to obscurity and 
private life; Washington alone held 
on his way with unflinching will, 
under al] the vast and onerous du- 
ties and labours belonging to the 
supreme command, 

Nothing more clearly indicates 
the inability that besets us in form- 
ing a just conception of Washing- 
ton’s genius, than to compare him 
with any other man of his time in 
intellectual power. Especially is 
this true when the party compared 
is a maker of speeches or addresses, 
a man like Hamilton, of the tongue 
and pen. We would as little think 
of comparing the great American 
leader, intellectually, with Paganini 
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or Powers, because he was unable 
to fiddle like one, or carve a statue 
like the other. 

But setting aside the great chief 
of the Revolution as not presenting 
any available material for parallel 
drawing, we may find ample sup- 
plies among the subordinate per- 
sonages of hisday. The two books, 
whose titles introduce our article, 
supply an illustration. No two 
men of American history, before, 
during, or since the Revolution, ad- 
mit of so perfect a pairing as Ham- 
ilton and Burr. The resemblance 
is marvellous. The difficulty is not 
to find a likeness, but a difference. 
They are twin specimens of human- 
ity. 

We may begin with their birth. 
They were nearly of the same age, 
the difference being less than a 
year, Burr was born in February, 
1756, Hamilton in January, 1757. 
They were both small men—active, 
vigorous, enduring—of handsome 
features, of fine address, of culti- 
vated minds: fond of books and 
versed in them 3; addicted to society, 
which they equally adorned; de- 
lighting in the company of ladies, 
in which they shone with a wit, 
refinement and polishwhich amount- 
ed to a kind of fascination; in both, 
admiration for the sex sometimes 
ended in intrigue; both were gentle 
and amiable in domestic life—good 
fathers, husbands, masters; both 
again were men of inordinate am- 
bition, of great ability, of restless 
activity of mind, of popular tal- 
ents, successful soldiers, lawyers, 
politicians, leaders of party ; they 
were matched in every particular 
of figure, face, manner, pursuit, 
temper, disposition, strength and 
weakness ; were competitors dur- 
ing life, and the event which de- 
prived the one of existence, de- 
stroyed the fortunes of the other, 
and drove him into exile. 

At the beginning of the Revo- 
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lution they were both very young 
men. They rushed into the con- 
flict with the fiery ardour of the 
war horse. Tlamilton was soon at 
the head of an artillery company, 
which he disciplined and com- 
manded with exiraordinary skill. 
Burr rose from a sick bed to join 
in the expedition against Quebec. 
No advice, remonstrance, or author- 
ity of his friends cou'd restrain 
him. It was the most adventurous 
exploit of the war, and fitted to 
captivate the imagination of the 
bold and young. He performed 
his part in it with such zeal and 
adroitness, that he became forth- 
with one of Montgomery’s aids. 
Ife was at the side of his General 
when he fell in the fatal attack that 
ought to have been successful. In 
the consternation and flight that 
followed the death of the leader, 
Burr took the body of Montgom- 
ery on his shoulders—he being a 
mere boy, the General aman of the 
grandest proportions—and made a 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt 
to carry it off the field. In the 
whole affair he exhibited a gal- 
lantry and intelligence that ob- 
tained for him universal attention 
and applause, 

It was in this unlucky affair of 
the siege of Quebec, that one of 
those little incidents occurred, 
which throw the charm of a smile 
over the grim visage of war, and 
illustrate the high courtesy which 
should mark the soldier’s character 
equally with undaunted courage. 
When Burr’s stores were reduced 
to a biscuit, he went to a brook not 
far from the camp to get a drink of 
water. Ile was about to dip it up 
in the crown of his hat, when a 
British officer, who had come to the 
brook from the opposite side for 
the same purpose, offered him a 
tin cup that he had brought with 
him. The offer was accepted, and 
led to a pleasant conversation. 
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When they parted, the English 
officer presented Burr with the 
half a horse’s tongue—a munifi- 
cent gift to a man who had just 
devoured his last biscuit—and ex- 
pressed the hope that if they should 
meet after the war’s termination, 
they might become better acquaint- 
ed. Thirty-six years afterwards, 
Burr, in exile and want, met the 
officer in Scotland, and was enter- 
tained by him, at his house, with 
cordial hospitality. At the end of 
another period of twenty-four years, 
Burr, abandoned by the world, fail- 
ing in health and stricken with 
palsy, was taken by the daughter 
of this officer, into her house in 
New York, nursed and attended to 
with all the tenderness of a daugh- 
ter, and was buried and mourned 
over by her when her care could 
no longer keep the old man of 
eighty from the grave. 

On subsequent occasions, and in 
separate commands, Burr exhibited 
all the brilliant qualities of a sol- 
dier—brave, active, vigilant, strict 
in discipline, skilful in conciliating 
the devotion of his troops, he was 
a tower of strength te the country 
of Westchester, in which he was 
stationed, and where his memory 
was always cherished. 

Hamilton was equally distin- 
guished. Ile was present and ae- 
tively engaged in the battle of 
White Plains, of the Brandywine, 
of Monmouth, of York Town. He 
lead, with Laurens, the storming 
party that took one of the ad- 
vanced redoubts in the lines at 
York Town, when the French troops 
stormed the other. He was fertile 
in resources, and prompt and de- 
cided in action. 

Again, the two young officers 
were aids of General Washington. 
They were both discontented with 
the labours of the desk, which their 
chief bore without flinching, and 
exacted without reserve or remorse. 
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They both abandoned the station ; 
one, soon and quietly; the other, 
after a long and able service, and a 
small misunderstanding with his 
commander, They were both, with 
an equal amount of modesty, thor- 
oughly persuaded that they were 
cleverer fellows than their chief, 
and that, although he was a very 
worthy, honest gentleman, they 
were able to conduct the war and 
control the nation with much greater 
ability and success. On this matter 
the parallel is complete between the 
two Colonels of nineteen and twenty. 
They were alike models of soldierly 
accomplishments and modest assur- 
ance, 

From the field they betook them- 
selves to the bar. Burr was ad- 
mitted after a few months study, 
notwithstanding the laws and rules 
of court, which required three 
years attendance in a lawyer's of- 
fice. But he was a gallant officer. 
His studies had been interrupted 
by his public services. Could it be 
permitted, that his devotion to his 
country should prejudice his claims? 
He was subjected to a searching ex- 
amination, stood fire like a veteran, 
and was admitted to practice forth- 
with. Hamilton was not behind 
his rival in industry. They soon 
became the leaders of the bar. As 
every case has at least two sides, 
there is always room for two.— 
Hamilton and Burr were the two. 
Hamilton acquired a large practice 
very soon, One merchant offered 
him a fee of a thousand dollars, 
equal to five now, in advance for 
possible — He rejected the 
fee as too great. The offer is an 
illustration of ae value affixed to 
his services; the rejection of the 
offer an example of self-denial, to 
which law history supplies us with 
nothing similar, We must go back 
to the virtuous reserve of the young 
Hebrew in Potiphar’s household, 
for a subject of comparison. Burr 
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had the reputation of never having 
lost a case which he conducted in 
person, He defined law to be, 
whatever was boldly asserted and 
plausibly maintained. This is cer- 
tainly far nearer the mark than the 
famous flourish of Hooker, de- 
scribing it as seated in the bosom 
of God, with a voice jike the har- 
mony of the spheres. Hooker had 
evidently never attended a trial or 
entered a court house. From his 
definition we may form some idea 
of Burr’s boldness and plausibility. 
His reputation for suecess became 
so great, that if he accepted a case, 
the. opposite party, forthwith, would 
very often compromise the cope. 
In eloquenc e, as advocates, they 
were fairly matched. HH: milton 
was more declamatory, imaginativ e 
and poetical; Burr clear, pointed, 
concise and compact. Both were 
celebrated as and eloquent 
speakers before court or jury, and 
were perpetually pitted against 
each other in every important case. 
They both betook themselves to 
politics. What lawyer ever has 
enough to refrain? But 
these men plunged into the slough 
with the oe ate energy of an 
ambition that, in both alike, was a 
consuming fire. They immediately 
became leaders—chiefs of par ties : 
Hamilton of the old federal party, 
formed at the adoption cf the con- 
stitution ; Burr of what they them- 
selves styled the republican, and 
their opponents the Jacobin party. 
In their political conflict and ca- 
reer, Hamilton began sooner and 
with great advantages. Ile was an 
active and influential member of 
the Convention which formed the 
existing Constitution. He was 
prominent in the State Convention 
of New York, by which the Con- 
stitution was adopted. He was 
the especial friend and favourite, 
as far as our mode! man could be 
said to have a favourite, of Gen- 
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eral Washington, under whose au- 
spices the New Government was 
launched in 1789. He became 
Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. He had the ear and 
confidence of the President. Burr, 
during all this time, was immersed 
in law. He was poor, had married 
Mrs. Prevost, for love, a widow 
older than himself, not only with- 
out money, but with two big boys 
to support and educate, He worked 
hard, trained up the boys to be suc- 
cessful men, got fairly afloat at the 
bar, was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral of New York, and then pur- 
sued the footsteps of his rival in 
the race of federal politics, with his 
usual dextrous activity. 

His career was unprecedented. 
In 1791 he was elected Senator, 
and, with King, represented New 
York in the Senate of the United 
States. And here began the in- 
ternecine war between Hamilton 
and Burr. Hitherto their rivalry 
had apparently been friendly.— 
Even after this period it seemed to 
continue so. They were still asso- 


ciates, dined with the same persons 


and at each others houses, but 
from this day, on Tlamilton’s part, 
all was hollow. Burr became the 
embryo Cysar, the Cataline, the 
Conspirator, the man without po- 
litical or moral principles, in the 
opinion of his rival. And why 
this change or bitterness. Among 
politicians the hostility is easily un- 
derstood. Schuyler and King were 
the first New York Senators. Schuy- 
ler drew the short term, King the 
long. Burr had superseded Schuy- 
ler, and Schuyler was the father-in- 
law of Hamilton. This is all, and 
this is enough. 

The Senate is still a place of high 
dignity and honour, It has not be- 
come a bear garden, as the other 
house sometimes is. But it was a 
still more important place in 1791 
than it is now. It was then a 
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smaller body than now—not half 
the present number. The members 
were elderly gentlemen, of the old 
school. They wore knee breeches, 
pig-tails and powder. Hancock’s 
dress may serve as a specimen of 
the Senatorial fashion. “On his 
powdered and pig-tailed head, he 
wore a cap of red velvet, which 
covered, without concealing, one of 
white cambric; the cambric being 
turned over the velvet, and forming 
a border two inches wide. A blue 
damask gown, lined with silk, a 
white stock, a white satin embroid- 
ered waistcoat, black satin breeches, 
white silk stockings, red morocco 
slippers, silver buckles at knee and 
instep, were the articles of attire.” 
The dress of all bore some resem- 
blance to the grand pattern. Then, 
again, they sat with closed doors; 
no ignoble multitude, no imperti- 
nent reporters, no intrusive petti- 
coats in Senators’ seats. The doors 
were closed and bolted. The au- 
gust gentlemen, in pig-tails and 
breeches, held high discourse among 
themselves. Nobody but themselves 
were the wiser from their wisdom. 
Nothing was heard, nothing printed. 

The forms of the government 
were, in many respects, different 
from the present. The President 
made his speech to the members of 
Congress assembled in the Senate 
room, Ile addressed the gentle- 
men of the [Louse and of the Sen- 
ate, then the gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate, then the gentlemen of the 
House, then, again, the gentlemen 
of the House and Senate, then he 
made a stately bow and withdrew. 
In a day or two the Senate re- 
quested to know when it suited the 
President to hear the Senate’s reply 
to his speech. They attended on 
the day indicated, and were re- 
ceived with stately courtesy. At 
the end of a long room, divested of 
furniture, stood the President, with 
his back to the fire-place, more 
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Anglicano, “a tall and superb fig- 
ure, clad in a suit of black velvet, 
with black silk stockings and silver 
buckles. His hair, white with pow- 
der, is gathered behind in a silk 
bag. He wears yellow gloves, and 
holds a cocked hat adorned ‘with 
cockade and plume. A sword, with 
a hilt of polished steel and sheath 
of white leather, further relieves the 
sombre magnificence of the Presi- 
dent’s form. The Senators enter, 
Vice-President Adams at their head, 
and form a semi cirele round the 
President.”. The Vice-President 
reads the address. It is graciously 
listened to. The President replies 
in a few words of high and bland 
courtesy, thanking his Lords for 
their dutiful address, and the Sen- 
ate retire from the august pres- 
ence as they entered. 

Even now, for a leading member 
of the fe to have his Senator 
defeated, and that Senator not only 
his by party, but his father-in-law 
besides, would be just cause, accord- 
ing to every code of party moral 
law, for mortal hatred; but it was 
much greater cause in such a Sen- 
ate have described, and, 
therefore, we need be at no loss 
to understand how Hamilton came 
to have great and good cause for 
hating Burr. 

But worse was to follow.  Tith- 
erto the suecess of the two men, so 
small in stature and so gigantic in 
ambition, was nearly equal. They 
were both in the front rank in 
Washington. Hamilton was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and very 
high i in the President’s confidence, 
with immense reputation for finan- 
cial ability and general statesman- 
ship. Indeed, his friends began to 
think him the only statesman. It 
was about as sagacious a notion as 
to ascribe the motion of a ship, 
through the sea, not to the great 
ship, but to the little Remora that 
happens to be sticking to its bot- 
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tom; but the notion has sup: orters 
even now. Burr also was not with- 
out his fame. He was a celebrated 
orator. Rufus King was the grand 
federal war horse, and Aaron Burr 
was selected as his rider. He was 
one of the very first men of the 
Senate—rose to great eminence 
with his party, and was second to 
Jefferson only in the republican 
ranks. When, in 1794, it had 
been resolved by the government 
to withdraw Gouverneur Morris, 
who was hateful to the French, and 
to send, in his place, a member of 
the opposition as more acceptable 
to the French nation, a caucus of 
that party selected Mr. Burr, and 
through Madison and Monroe, asa 
committee, pressed him on the at- 
tention of the President with great 
and repeated earnestness. But 
ITamilton had already began to de- 
nounce Burr as the embryo Cyesar, 
the Conspirator, the Cataline, with- 


out political or moral principles. 


It is not to be supposed that what 
he said to his political friends in 
distant places, by letter, he scrupled 
or neglected to say to the Presi- 
dent. The result is easily 
The President refused to appoint 
Mr. Burr, for the reason that he 
had never appointed to office any 
man of whose integrity he had a 
doubt. It was certainly no great 
compliment to Clinton, who had 
made Burr Attorney General, and 
afterwards offered him a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of New York, nor 
to Madison and Monroe, and _ their 
compatriots, to charge them with 
dealing in unsound wares, and se- 
lecting dishonest men for high and 
important trusts; but it is a very 
striking illustration of the feud be- 
tween the two New York game 
cocks, and of the adroit skill with 
which Hamilton seized every chance 
to crush the Cesar that stood in his 
way. 

So Mr. Burr did not go to Paris, 


seen, 
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where, with his tastes and his tal- 
ents, his fascinations and graces, 
speaking French like a Frenchman, 
and making love like a courtier of 
Louis XIV., with unbounded tal- 
ents for all sorts of intrigue, in 
which, according to John Adams, 
he was surpassed by Hamilton only, 
and with unflinching courage to 
dare any thing, there is no telling 
what he may have done. Our ex- 
cellent President sent, in his stead, 
Colonel Monroe, who could not 
ask for his coffee and toast’ in 
French, was never an adinirer of 
bright eyes, was quite too ugly a 
fellow to win their regards if he 
had been, but who was a Virginia 
gentleman, and therefore a 
fitting representative of a 
and virtuous Republic in 
State. 

But it would have been fortu- 
nate for Hamilton if he had not 
possessed the ear of the President, 
aud had not persuaded him that 
Burr’s moras were too 


more 
grave 
a foreign 


loose for 


the sans culottery of the French 


capital. It would have been wiser 
to have sent the embryo Cwsar into 
honourable relegation, away from 
what Hamilton called his myrmi 
dons, with some slight disregard for 
chronological proprieties. As he 
could not go to Paris, Burr went to 
Albany. Adams’ term approached 
its close, Ile had wished, when 
the army was raised under his ad- 
ministration, to give Burr a brigade, 
but had been overruled by his party, 
op the ground that Burr was ad- 
dicted to intrigue; whereas, honest 
John remarks, he had been obliged 
to make Hamilton second in com- 
mand, who was the most consum- 
mate intriguer in the whole coun- 
try. Parties were nearly equal. 
New York held the balance of 
power. Burr became a member 
of the New York legislature. He 
called into action all his powers of 
management and fascination. He 
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patted one member on the back, 
coaxed another, flattered a third, 
vajoled a fourth, patched up dis- 
putes, reconciled factions, and in- 
duced jealous chiefs of cliques to 
act cordially in union. The Clin- 
ton and the Livingstone, Lion and 
Unicorn, fought in the same ranks. 
Van Buren, Weed, Seward—the 
lights of subsequent times—could 
not hold a candle to him. His 
skill was triumphant. The legisla- 
ture elect would choose electors op- 
posed to the federal party, The 
party’s power was gone, and forever. 
Dut Hamilton fought hard and died 
game. Even when defeated he con- 
tinued the fight. He wrote to Jay, 
then Governor, to call the old legis- 
lature together immediately. They 
were federal; they would elect Ad- 
ams’ electors, and so defeat the dis- 
honest contrivances of the Jacobins. 
But John Jay was a dull man, and 
unable to comprehend those refined 
notions of political honesty and 
honour, that had induced Hamil- 
ton to arrest the appointment of 
Burr to an embassy, and which 
now lead him to suggest the shrewd 
and straight forward project for dis- 
appointing the Republican leaders. 
Jay refused, endorsing on Hamil- 
ton’s letter an intimation that the 
scheme was not in accordance with 
official integrity. The last card was 
played, and the game lost. Repub- 
lican electors were elected, and Jef- 
ferson and Burr became President 
and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Ilere was a decided advance on 
the part of Burr over his opponent. 
But, curiously enough, as the sue- 
cess of Hamilton in defeating 
Burr’s. promotion, had directly 
lead to his own discomfiture, so the 
grand succees of Burr’s party man- 
agement brought about his subse- 
quent ill fortune. 

The votes for Jefferson were 73, 
for Burr 73. The Constitution, as 
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it then stood, provided that the 
candidate having the largest num- 
ber of votes should be President; 
the one having the next largest 
number Vice-President. It had 
never occurred to the sages of the 
Convention that there might be a 
tie. Yet here was a tie on the 
third Presidential election. There 
was, therefore, no election, and the 
House, voting by States, must elect. 
The federal party, having lost their 
own man, now began to consider 
which of the two men before them 
would be the least evil. Jefferson 
was hateful to the whole federal 
party—to the New England section 
of it especially. They hated him, 
not only as politician, but as theo- 
logian, moralist, man. He wore 
his own hair without powder, not- 
withstanding its reddish or carotty 
tendency. Ie cared nothing about 
satin breeches, silk stockings or sil- 
ver buckles. He affected pantaloons 
and strings in his shoes, and his 
pig-tail was of the most contempti- 
ble dimensions. 

On this last qualification for 
Presidential honours, they agreed 
generally with the federal barber 
in Washington, of whom Peter 
Parley speaks. “Dear me!” said 
the honest barber, “surely this 
country is doomed to disgrace and 
shame. What Presidents we might 
have,sir! Just look at Daggett, of 
Connecticut, or Stockton, of New 
Jersey! What queues they have 
got, sir—as big as your wrist, and 
powdered every day, sir, like real 
gentlemen,as they are. Such men, 
sir, would confer dignity upon the 
Chief Magistracy; but this little 
Jim Madison, with a queue no big- 
ger than a pipe stem! Sir, it is 
enough to make a man forswear 
his country!” Jefferson’s queue was 
as contemptible as Madison’s, In 
addition to this serious defect, he 
was aJacobin. THe had spent some 
years in France, and came home 
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reeking with French philosophy, 
and French fraternity and equality, 
without any redeeming offset of 
French cookery and luxury. In- 
stead of holding formal courtly 
levees once a week, after the ma- 
jestic fashion of Mr. Adams, he was 
hail-fellow well met with every body; 
his whole term was one complete 
levee, of eight years continuance. 
He was the bete noir of the feder- 
alists. They would have preferred 
Lucifer for President. On the 
other hand, Burr was of New 
England descent. His grand-father, 
by the mother’s side, was the great 
New England metaphysician and 
divine, Jonathan Edwards. The 
grand-son had something of the 
sharp, clean, puritanic cut, even in 
his vices. He was a finished gen- 
tleman—none more perfect. He 
wore a queue, though not, we be- 
lieve of the Stockton dimensions, 
An effort was accordingly made by 
the federal party to make Burr 
President. Gouverneur Morris ex- 
pressed the opinion that, as the 
people had evidently intended Jef- 
ferson to be President, it was proper 
to fulfil the intention. But Morris 
was ina small minority. The bal- 
lot went on; for Jefferson, eight 
States: for Burr, six: and two 
were divided, So it continued, bal- 
lot after ballot, day after day, up to 
thirty-five ballotings. The politi- 
cians were mad with excitement. 
During this conflict Jefferson was 
in Washington, Burr in Albany, 
Hamilton in New York. Hamil- 
ton opposed the views of his party 
in reference to Burr. He suggested 
amuch cleverer plan. It was to 
entrap Burr into a consent to be 
the federal candidate, defeat him 
afterwards, and so ruin him forever 
with both parties. The scheme, 
notwithstanding its high merit, was 
not adopted; the result, however, 
was very much the same. Burr 
did not lend himself to the in- 
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trigues of the federal leaders. When 
Bayard, at last, closed the contest 
in favour of Jefferson, he expressed 
his belief that Burr had not inter- 
fered in the contest, and intimated 
his slender estimate of Burr’s tal- 
ents, as a politician, for not inter- 
fering. But Jefferson believed that 
Burr had intrigued with the fed- 
eral party, and the evil consequen- 
ces to Burr were not less certain. 
Although Mr. Jefferson preferred 
pantaloons to breeches, plain hair 
to powder, and messages to Con- 
gress instead of speeches delivered 
in person, he was as fond of pow- 
er, after his own fashion, as those 
who coveted its more aristocratic 
forms. He watched over the con- 
flict of thirty-five ballotings with 
intense interest. Tle was thor- 
oughly frightened, and, as is natu- 
ral with a man not remarkable for 
courage or magnanimity, he never 
forgave the party who caused the 
fright. lis ear was open to every 
gossiping story of schemes and pro- 
jects tending to defeat his hopes. 
He never forgave Burr, but from 
this time forward hated him with 
a hatred that pursued him wherever 
he went, hunted him into court, 
and, during his trial in Richmond, 
day after day, letter after letter, 
urged and stimulated the zeal and 
industry of the prosecuting attor- 
ney, Mr. Hay, with unwearied per- 
tinacity, and some slight forgetful- 
ness of the dignity of his high of- 
fice. Thus it was, that Burr, the 
irreconcilable foe of the federal 
party, fell under the ban of the re- 
publican leader. He was distrusted, 
hated, feared, caluinniated by the 
republican party, who followed their 
chief. Cheetham, of New York, a 
republican journalist, was his chief 
slanderer. Burr was a remarkably 
cool man. He never fell into the 
phrenzies of party contests, even 
when most immersed in the con- 


flict.. He played the game of poli- 
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ties as he played a game of whist. 
He preserved his equanimity under 
every turn of fortune. He despised 
the common slander of the press, 
and never replied or explained, 
whether successful or defeated.— 
This was a mistake. In private 
life one may scorn to notice the 
falsehoods of Mrs. Grundy, but not 
so with the politician. He must 
be prompt to contradict, explain, 
refute, and, if need be, return lie 
for lie. All this is indispensable to 
their vocation. To omit any part 
of it is to abandon the field. Burr 
omitted it all his life, and his life, 
character, career, have been buried, 
until now, under an avalanche, a 
mountain of immeasurable false- 
hoods and accumulated filth, with- 
out example in the world’s history. 

Up to this period of their lives, 
there was a very striking similarity 
in their course. They had attained 
to equal distinction, equal reputa- 
tion, equal honours, in their own 
State and in the United States. But 
the parallel draws near its close, in 
the death of one and the ruin of 
the other competitor. 

Burr, before the close of his Vice- 
Presidency, was a candidate for the 
office of Governor. He was de- 
feated. Hamilton stood in his way. 
His personal popularity was great, 
but not great enough to stand the 
cross-fire of so many opponents. 
In the course of the contest, Ham- 
ilton had indulged himself in his 
usual bitter philipics against his 
rival. He had done so for years, 
On one occasion, some time previ- 
ous to the present, Burr received 
some imperfect information on the 
subject. He called upon Hamilton, 
told him frankly what he had heard 
and asked for explanation and apol- 
ogy. Hamilton gave the desired 
explanation or apology, and assured 
Burr that he should have no future 
ground for complaint. But, not- 
withstanding this explanation. and 
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assurance, there was no change in 
Hamilton’s tactics. He still de- 
nounced. He was amore excitable 
man than his opponent, and this, 
coupled with a fine talent for de- 
clamation, made the temptation too 
great for ‘mortal man, turned _poli- 
tician, to withstand. In the severe 
contest for the Governor’s office, he 
had not spared the exercise of his 
fine talent. The subject was copi- 
ous, and he dev eloped and illus- 
trated all its parts. Burr shone in 
the character of Cataline, Conspi- 
rator, cold blooded plotter and in- 
triguer, without political principles 
or morals. On such occasions a 
friend is seliom wanting to give 
due information in the proper 
quarter. A letter was written from 
Dr. Cooper, of New York, to a 
friend, stating that Hamilton had 
used certain expressions, of an of- 
fensive nature, respecting Burr's 
character. The letter was pub- 
lished in one of the city papers. 
The friend, who is seldom wanting, 
carried the paper to Burr,six weeks 
after its publication. The two par- 
ties were living together on familiar 
termis, dining at each other’s houses, 
their families visiting each other, 
and Burr had confided in the assur- 
ance once received, that his good 
friend would abstain from slander- 
ing him. Te was not a vindictive 
man, but here was a case which he 
could not overlook. It was public. 
It had been brought before his face. 
His enemies, in the newspapers, had 
taunted him with submitting to 
Hamilton’s insulting abusé. The 
duel was recognized, at the time, 
as the law of society in New York. 
On June 17th, Burr sent Mr. Van 
Ness, a friend, with the paper con- 
taining Dr. Cooper’s letter, and a 
note addressed to Hamilton , calling 
his attention to the passage, and 
concluding with the remark that he 
must perceive “the necessity of an 
unqualified acknowledgment or de- 
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nial of the use of any expressions 
which would warrant the assertions 
of Mr. Cooper.” 

The affair took Hamilton by sur- 
prise. Ie read the paper and note, 
demanded time for consideration, 
and promised to send an answer, in 
the course of the day, to Mr. Van 
Ness’ law office. In the evening, 
he called on Mr. Van Ness and 
asked for more time. On the 20th, 
two days after, he replied at con- 
siderable length. He would ncither 
acknowledge nor deny. Ile diplo- 
matized. He made points and drew 
distinctions. He discussed. He ex- 
patiated after his happy and fluent 
manner. THe could not undertake 

determine whether the inferen- 
ces drawn from his words, by Dr. 
Cooper, respecting a political oppo- 
nent, were correct or otherwise. 
Ile was no judge of Dr. Cooper’s 
grammar or logic. If a definite ex- 
pression were submitted, he would 
answer—otherwise, not. If Mr. 
Burr would view the matter in this 
light, it was well. He hoped he 
would. If not, he could only re- 
gret the fact, and abide the conse- 
quences, 

Burr replied in his pointed and 
succinct style. The two parties re- 
tained their accustomed ditterence 
of manner. There was nothing, 
Burr said, of the sincerity and deli- 
cacy, in. Hamilton’s letter, which 
that gentleman professed to value. 
Political opposition did not release 
men from the laws of honor or the 
rules of decorum. Ile neither 
claimed such release himself, nor 
indulged it in others. Dr. Cooper 
had represented General Hamilton 
as applying opprobrious words to 
Burr’s character. Had he done 
this or not. It was a question of 
fact, not of grammer or logic. 

To this there was, after some de- 
lay, an unsatisfactory reply. The 
negotiation went on through Van 
Ness and Pendleton. Burr in- 
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structed Van Ness to say that his 
own practice had been to be care- 
ful, in cases of rivalship, to treat 
his opporent with delicacy —* to do 
justice to his merits; to be silent as 
to his foibles. Such had been his 
conduct invariably towards Jay, 
Adams, Hamilton. That he had 
too much reason to believe, that in 
regard to Mr. Hamilton there had 
been no reciprocity. For several 
years his name had been lent to the 
support of base slanders, which he 
had never had the generosity, the 
magnanimity, the candour to con- 
tradict or disavow. He was com- 
pelled to believe that there was an 
implacable malevolence towards 
him on the part of General Ham- 
ilton, and that he would never cease 
to violate the courtesies of life. He 
was obliged to announce these 
things to the world. He had ex- 
ercised forbearance until it ap- 
proached to humiliation, and he 
now must demand that these things 
should have an end. He was not 
actuated by revenge, and was inca- 
pable of imitating the conduct of 
Mr. Hamilton, by committing se- 
cret depredations on his fame and 
character. 

Mr. Van Ness stated to Mr. Pen- 
dleton, that Colonel Burr demanded 
nothing more than “a general dis- 
avowal of any intention, on the 
part of General Hamilton, in his 
various conversations, to convey im- 
pressions derogatory to the honour 
of Colonel Burr.” Mr. Pendleton 
replied, “that he believed General 
Hamilton would have no objection 
to make such a declaration.” 

Hamilton declined making the 
disavowal. The truth is, he could 
not have made any such disavowal. 
He would have disgraced himself 
in the eyes of many friends, to 
whom he had, for years, denounced 
Burr, without reserve. It would 
have been a falsehood, to which 
hundreds must be privy. 
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The negotiation went on; Burr 
insisting on acknowledgment or de- 
nial; Hamilton anxious to set up 
a tertium quid between the two. 
When every thing failed they fought. 
The duel took place at a beautiful 
and romantic spot on the heights 
of Weehawken, on the 11th of July, 
1804, at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
It was conducted with perfect de- 
corum and courtesy. Mr. Pendle- 
ton had the placing of the parties. 
The word was given—Burr fired, 
and Hainilton’s ball struck the twigs 
over his antagonist’s head. There 
has been much dispute about the 
time of Hamilton’s fire. Burr al- 
ways asserted that he saw the twig 
cut over his head, a little on one 
side, before he fired. Van Ness 
asserted the same thing uniformly. 
Hamilton left a paper expressing a 
resolution to throw away his fire. 
M. L. Davis, a friend of Burr, was 
on the ground, and we remember 
hearing him,some time about 1835, 
give a long account of what passed. 
He described Burr as calm, col- 
lected, determined—Hamilton as 
more excited, throwing out his 
arms, and going through the mo- 
tion of presenting his pistol. But 
Mr. Parton seems to show that Da- 
vis is entitled to very little confi- 
dence in reference to any thing. 

Hamilton died on the following 
day. His death plunged a large 
and affectionate family into the 
deepest grief. He had been a ten- 
der husband and father, and was 
idolized by wife and children. The 
city of New York was moved to its 
very foundation. The shops were 
shut, and consternation seemed to 
have seized on all hearts. A thou- 
sand rumours circulated to and fro; 
not one with any truth. A storm 
of indignation spread through the 
city. Burr was obliged to yield to 
the popular out-cry, and withdraw 
from the city and the State. He 
went to Philadelphia, and from 
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thence to St. Simons’ Island, on the 
coast of Georgia, where he re- 
mained until the time approached 
for the meeting of Congress. He 
attended the session, and presided, 
in the Senate, at the trial of Judge 
Chase, with an impartiality and 
judgment which commanded uni- 
versal applause. 

And here our, parallel ceases, 
One actor is withdrawn from the 
field. If their fate had been re- 
versed, and Hamilton had escaped, 
we may conjecture a future that 
would bear some resemblance to 
that of the actual survivor. 

The death of Barr would have 
produced effects somewhat similar 
to those that followed the death of 
his opponent. The enemies of the 
survivor would not have lost so 
grand an opportunity for over- 
whelming a powerful foe with un- 
bounded contumely, He had pur- 
sued his antagonist, it would have 
been said, for years, with bitter and 
contemptuous abuse; had meanly 
promised to refrain ; had repeated 
the offence ; had thwarted him in 
the pursuit of office and honour, 
not by a noble and generous com- 
petition, but by whispering false 
charges against him in the ear of 
power, by unprincipled intrigue, by 
absolute treachery in social life. 
He had treasured up, for this pur- 
pose, expressions—toasts, for ex- 
ample, given at his own table, or 
at the table of the deceased, in din- 
ners at which he was guest or en- 
tertainer, and these he had cireu- 
lated by letter, in all quarters. 
Himself the most determined and 
unprincipled intriguer, as honest old 
John Adams pronounced him to be, 
he had denounced the dead as a 
Cataline and Conspirator, Himself 
addicted to lawless intercourse with 
married women, he had charged his 
murdered competitor with loose 
morality in affairs of the same sort. 
At the very time that he was in- 
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dulging in malevolent whispers, in 
Washington, against the reputation 
of another, he had been engaged in 
illicit intercourse with Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, and had been obliged openly 
to confess his criminality, to escape 
other and more serious charges. 
Against charges like these, and 
a thousand others, false or true, 
Hamilton would have found it very 
hard to maintain himself. He was 
excitable, and sensitive to public 
opinion. He had not the same 
contempt for the voices of the mul- 
titude, that characterized his antag- 
onist. He, too, like Burr, might 
have been forced into obscurity by 
the angry roar of the people, al- 
ways ready to take sides with little 
or no inquiry. In this way we can 
readily imagine him driven from 
every legitimate mode of pursuing 
honours and office. His party is 
prostrate in the State and in the 
United States. It would hardly be 
disposed to encumber itself with 
the burthen of a ruined politician. 
He hates the government. He has 
always hated and despised it. His 
eyes had evermore been turned to 
England, as the great and sole 
model of government. Ile had 
been induced to acquiesce in and 
try the federal Constitution. He 
had tried it, and found it utterly 
wanting. Jacobins had got into 
power. French influence was de- 
moralizing the country. It was 
time for good men to make some 
effort, if not to save all which, per- 
haps, was no longer possible, yet to 
save a part of the republic—the 
healthier and better part, the part 
that resembled England most closely 
in manners, customs and principles, 
His ambition was of what may be 
salled the conscientious sort—the 
sort that easily persuades itself that 
it pursues power for the good of 
the State, and not for its own grati- 
fication. The war of 1812 would 


have furnished the opportunity for 
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its exertion. The New England 
States were opposed to the war. 
Embargo, non-intercourse, war, had 
destroyed their commerce, and 
turned their hearts to gall and bit- 
terness. Discontent became clam- 
orous. Something that was very 
much like secession, or which would 
have ended in it, began to be talked 
about. They wanted a man only. 
John Quincy Adams denounced 
them. If he had joined them, he 
had not the necessary talent for the 
occasion. Hamilton would have 
been the man for the emergency. 
He admired England, and England 
admired him. He was an able di- 
plomatist, a good soldier. He had 
the prestige, the skill, the ambi- 
tion, the readiness to make the end 
justify the means, that would have 
pushed affairs to a rapid conclu- 
sion. Ile may have carried New 
York with him, or, at least, have 
divided it, and thus, at last, been 
able to establish that form of gov- 
ernment over a part of the States, 
which he had never ceased to ap- 
prove and prefer as the perfection 
of human wisdom. 

All men are the sport of cireum- 
stances—the impulsive, the ambi- 
tious, the unscrupulous, peculiarly 
so. Carried away by the condition 
of the country, by his own convie- 
tions and aspiring temper, by the 
complaints and clamours of a large 
and influential party, with the 
strength of England's alliance at 
hand to make success certain, Ham- 
ilton may have done, in reality, 
what Burr was very absurdly 
charged with only wishing to do, 
and what, in our enlightened times, 
has become a favourite scheme with 
a large number of upright and ex- 
cellent men—he may have divided 
the Union; he may have antici- 
pated the blessings which are still 
only looked for in the distance, 

We may add a word or two in 
reference to the merits of the works 
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at the head of our article. We 
have found Mr. Parton’s book one 
of very great interest. It has all 
the charm of a novel, without any 
of the fiction, but not without some- 
thing of the tone and mannerism 
which belong to novels of even in- 
ferior character and pretension. He 
speaks of Burr, for example, as “our 
hero.” It has often happened that, 
in works of imagination, the writer 
has not always succeeded in making 
the intended hero the true hero of 
the story. So in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, the Devil has been said to be 
the grand character of the work, 
and, in Ivanhoe, the disinherited 
crusader plays a very subordinate 
part in the story. To guard against 
any such mischance, it is reasonable 
enough that a clumsy novel writer 
should jog our perceptions occa- 
sionally, as to the favourite person- 
age of his tale, by calling him “our 
hero ;” but the contrivance is quite 
below the dignity of Historian or 
Diographer. We have had no op- 
portunity of knowing whether Mr. 
Parton pursues the same system 
with the subject of his previous 
biographical work, whether he 
speaks of Horace Greely as “ our 
hero,” when narrating his exploits 
in disseminating peace and good 
will among men. We advise him, 
at any rate, to abandon the prac- 
tice. 

There are some other slight 
blemishes of arrangement and style 
in the life of Aaron Burr. But 
they are of little importance when 
viewed in connection with the gen- 
eral merit of the book. Mr. Par- 
ton has caught from “ his hero” 
something of his powers of fasci- 
nation, and the work, in that im- 
portant respect, is worthy of the 
subject. We are inclined to give 
it an honourable station in another 
and higher point of view. It does 
justice to a man who has been made 
the victim of calumnies the most 
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enormous, multiform and continued, 
that ever assailed and overwhelmed 
the reputation of any human be- 
ing. It vindicates truth against a 
legion of falsehoods—gross, palpa- 
ble, enormous, in size and number. 
We will give Mr. Parton’s interpre- 
tation of two or three of these. 

It is very amusing, in our pres- 
ent enlightened times, just at the 
existing juncture of affairs, to turn 
back to the rage, terror and indig- 
nation, which bewildered the whole 
country, with Mr. Jefferson at its 
head, when Burr was proclaimed a 
traitor, pursued, caught, escorted by 
armed men for eight hundred miles, 
through the woods, not permitted 
to see a magistrate, or to sleep ina 
house, or consult counsel or a friend, 
compelled to ride forty miles a day, 
to camp out under the trees, until 
wearied and harassed, he was safely 
delivered to the federal authorities 
in Richmond. Tere he was tried 
for his life, and the most desperate 
efforts made by Attorney Ilay and 
assistant prosecutor Wirt, backed 
by the utmost urgency and zeal of 
President Jefferson, to close the 
unlucky prisoner’s career at the 
gallows. Such was the mode of 
dealing with a chief of filibusters 
then. Now, we have changed all 
that. General Walker occupies 
the same position, and is carrying 
on the same game. But General 
Walker is, what Mr. Parton would 
vall, the “hero” of the hour. He 
is treated with immense respect. 
He holds levees under the nose of 
the President, in the city of Wash- 
ington. Members of Congress are 
his advocates and protectors, State 
Legislatures defend his fortunes. 
Assemblies of the people, with 
Judges and other dignitaries at 
their head, clamour and _ besiege 
the government in his behalf. He 


has been sent home from a _pirati- 
cal expedition, by an honest officer, 
whose discernment has not kept 
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pace with the spirit of the age, and, 
instead of being committed to jail 
for trial and held up to public scorn 
by the declamation of some new 
Wirt, it is gravely proposed that he 
shouid be sent back to his post, in 
a national ship, with ample muni- 
tious and recruits, and be patted on 
the back and coaxed into forgetting 
the nefarious proceedings of Com- 
modore Paulding. So much for 
the changes produced by fifty years. 

No comparison can be instituted 
between the characters of the men 
for ability, or between the splen- 
dour of their designs. Durr was 
as far superior in accomplishments, 
military talents, genius, to our pres- 
ent distinguished and honoured fili- 
buster chief, as the magnificent 
country of Mexico, then including 
Texas, is to the pitiful province of 
Nicaragua. Burr’s project was a 
thing of romance. It took hold 
of the fancy, or has done so since, 
like a fairy tale. Cut off from all 
hope of political advancement in 
the United States, by the hatred of 
Jefferson on the one hand, and the 
hostility of the federal party on the 
other, his active and restless ambi- 
tion looked abroad for suecess. The 
time seemed propitious. Spain was 
an old hulk. Our relations with 
her were not friendly. Ter troops 
were on the frontier of Texas, touch- 
ing Louisiana, Wilkinson com- 
manded the American troops at 
the adjoining post. He was thor- 
oughly embarked in the project of 
Burr. What more easy than to 
bring about a collision between the 
forces of the two nations? The 
West would rush to arms. Burr 
would lead them, and “ the halls of 
the Montezumas” would stimulate 
their ardour and reward their suc- 
cess. But Wilkinson proved treach- 
erous to his comrade. His heart 
failed at the critical period for ac- 


tion. He betrayed Burr to the 
government, Jefferson felt, or af- 
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fected, immense alarm. He issued 
his proclamation, and succeeded in 
producing universal consternation 
throughout the United States. A 
thousand rumours,a thousand false- 
hoods followed, and the filibuster- 
ing scheme against the Montezuma 
palaces came ‘to an untimely end. 
Of the numerous incidents, lu- 
dicrously false, which fill the his- 
tory of these events, none is more 
so than the story of Blannerhassett 
and his paradise, to which the elo- 
quence of Wirt has given currency 
and effect. He represents Blan- 
nerhassett as a man of patriarchal 
innocence and excellence, living on 
an island in the Ohio, of almost 
magical natural beauty, and adorned 
with all that the most refined taste 
could lavish upon it—in peace, in 
abundance, in happiness unbroken, 
surrounded by a family of incom- 
parable beauty, accomplishments 
and virtue—his house, a palace ; 
his island, a garden; his wife, a 
near relative of the Peris or Dry- 
ads. Into this paradise Burr crept, 
like a serpent, and laid it desolate. 
Blannerhassett, it seems, was an 
Trish gentleman of education and 
fortune. He was fond of building 
and improving ; bought an island 
in the Ohio, built houses, cut walks 
in the forest, made lawns and shrub- 
beries, and spent his whole fortune 
in these pleasant but unprofitable 
tastes. His houses were of wood, 
his dwelling of two stories, with 
semi-circular wings; the whole as 
ugly as contempt of all architectu- 
ral rules could well make it. When 
Burr, descending the Ohio in his 
flat or are, accidentally made fast 
by the shore, for the night, as was 
the custom with such navigators, 
he had never heard of Blannerhas- 
sett. le found him a man of 
ruined fortunes, like himself, of im- 
aginative temper, ready to volun- 
teer in any adventurous enterprise. 
As he had left the “gem of the 
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Ocean,” he was ready, in like man- 
ner, to leave the Eden of the Ohio, 
for more prosperous regions. What 
country could be so alluring as that 
of incalculable silver and gold. He 
seized on the plan of assailing it 
with an eagerness equalled by the 
ardour only of his wife. There was 
no solicitation. None was neces- 
sary. Blannerhassett was enrap- 
tured with the prospect of adding 
a wing to the hall of the Monte- 
zumas, and Mrs. Blannerhassett 
charmed at the idea of occupying 
it. The cupidity attendant on a 
ruined fortune and an imaginative 
disposition, and not Mr. Burr, al- 
lured their steps to new scenes. 
The whole West, indeed, was bent 
on the adventure, but none more 
eagerly than Blannerhassett. It 
was only a little too soon, as Burr 
himself remarked, when _ thirty 
years afterwards Texas was occu- 
pied and appropriated by the arms 
of Western men. 

A great deal of mystery has sur- 
rounded Burr’s adventure. It was 
the policy, the passion of the Presi- 
dent to make Burr a traitor. He 
hunted for charges and stories tend- 
ing to this purpose, and what he 
eagerly sought for, he very easily 


found. Stories beeame innumer- 
able—no two agreeing. It was 


Burr’s custom to disdain public cla- 
mour and slander. But above all, 
he had not abandoned his designs 
on Mexico. There was no longer 
a chance to urge them in America, 
but he would push them in Eu- 


rope. England or France might 
lend him aid. He was careful, 
therefore, to let nothing escape 


him that would alarm the fears of 
Spain, and damage his future move- 
ments. With these views, as soon 
as he was released from the courts, 
he went to England. But the time 
was not auspicious there. France 
had seized on Spain, and there again 
he was at fault. He was pursued 


everywhere with unrelenting malev- 
olence. Reduced to want, hope- 
less of success, he abandoned his 
projects, and sought subsistence and 
repose at home. Judging his 
schemes by the lights of the pres- 
ent time, we are amazed at the ob- 
loquy that pursued him. If Mexico 
were still Spain’s, and another Burr 
were here to organize another ex- 
pedition, he could earry with him, 
in six months, a hundred thousand 
men, and would be considered a 
suitable candidate for the Presi- 
dency, if his plans succeeded. 
Spain is thinking of reconquering 
Mexico. Let her do so, and we 
predict an expedition after the fash- 
ion of Burr or Walker, but with 
very different results, as the certain 
consequence, 

So far, then, as regards the trea- 
son of Burr, Mr. Parton shows that 
he was only a magnificent filibus- 
ter, who lived before his time. 

In the affair with Hamilton, it is 
evident that nobody was to blame 
but Hamilton himself. Culpable, 
beyond doubt, in slandering Burr, 
systematically,unceasingly, for years 
he had not the candour or magnan- 
imity to confess the wrong, and of- 
fer the fit apology. He retreated 
behind a petty casuistry. Con- 
demning the duel as contrary to 
all divine and human laws, having 
already lost his eldest son by it, he 
had not moral courage enough to 
refuse a challenge. He would not 
make an apology in the most gen- 
eral terms, even after his friend’s 
approving it; and he fought with 
a written protest against the wrong- 
fullness of fighting. In the whole 
affair, Hamilton’s position was false, 
and his conduct weak in the ex- 
treme. It is impossible to see how 
Burr could have done otherwise 
than he did, consistently, with what 
he and his opponent admitted to be 
rules obligatory on their conduct. 
It is not true, as Mr. Parton shows, 
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that Burr was an expert shot, ac- 
customed to practice. He was a 
man of cooler temper and firmer 
nerves than his antagonist, and in 
this only had the advantage over 
him. We may add, that he had 
the better cause. 

In addition to the crimes of trea- 
son and murder, the charge of un- 
bounded licentiousness has been fas- 
tened upon Burr’s memory. Here, 
again, the grain of truth has been 
overwhelmed and hidden in a bushel 
of calumny. Te was a man of gal- 
lantry. It was the fault of the age, 
the fault of his rival, who was com- 
pelled, on one occasion, to make 
open confession of the offence, not 
from any troublesome remorse of 
conscience, but because certain cir- 
cumstances forced disclosure from 
him. Burr was no sedueer—no 
sensualist. Possessing great refine- 
ment and delicacy of mind, and 
polish of manners, he delighted in 
the company of cultivated, lively 
and accomplished women. The 
charm of their conversation some- 
times led him into those departures 
from virtue, which all good men 
must condemn. But, if his vices 
ditfered from those of his cotem- 
poraries, it was in having all their 
grossness concealed under the most 
consuipmate refinement. Why, then, 
has the virtuous indignation of 
clergy and laity poured itself out 
exclusively on the head of Aaron 
Burr, and made him alone the vic- 
tim of a thousand false charges ? 
Ilis vices were those of his neigh- 
bours—his refinement only was his 
own. 

“They say” that he left his fe- 
male correspondence at the mercy 
of M.L. Davis. Mr. Parton shows 
the charge to be false. It is proba- 
ble that nine-tenths of this corres- 
pondence, or more, were perfectly 
harmless—letters of compliment or 
friendship merely. But with the 
false glare of licentiousness thrown 
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around Burr’s character, by the 
world’s ealumnies, the most harm- 
less note would be misconstrued, 
and the most innocent woman be 
afraid to be known as his corres- 
pondent. It was easy, therefore, 
for Mr. Davis to produce false 
alarms and false impressions. 

We are indebted to Mr. Parton 
for some very interesting details of 
Burr’s private character and domes- 
tic life. In addition to a charm of 
manner, which seems to have been 
irresistible at home and abroad; he 
lived in his family with an affec- 
tionate unreserve, indicative of the 
most gentle and amiable temper 
and character. His wife wrote let- 
ters of sentiment to him, which he 
answered with equal devotion. His 
affection to his daughter Theodo- 
sia, Mrs. Allston, amounted to ro- 
mance. He had educated her with 
great care. Her abilities and at- 
tainments were extraordinary. Her 
affection for him was unbounded. 
She never wavered for a moment 
in her confidence in the integrity of 
his character. She would have died 
forhim. She did die in attempting 
to visit him, on his return to New 
York, after his long exile. 

The son of the daughter was the 
idol of the grand-father. He called 
the child by a baby name of en- 
dearment—he hunted out for him 
toys, books, play things of every 
description. 

It is a remarkable trait in. Burr’s 
character—one that never found 
place in the heart of a bad man— 
that he was fond of children to an 
extraordinary degree. He filled 
his pockets with small change, that 
he might never be without a gift 
for any one that he met. No one 
assumes a fondness for children 
which he does not feel, without in- 
curring detection at their hands. 
They are not to be taken in by false 
eye Burr fascinated them as 

e fascinated the rest of the world. 
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He had a passion for education. 
He educated many young men and 
young women, and always with 
great success. His training was 
directed to the character as well as 
the mind. He inculcated industry, 
promptness, courage, fortitude, the 
power to do and to bear. 

His charities were unbounded. 
He never refused. He could not 
say no to an applicant for help. 
He would give away every dollar, 
every cent, and search pockets and 
drawers to find more to give. He 
had many regular pensioners on 
his bounty. “I think,” said a 
friend to him one day, “that you 
are not particular enough in your 
charities. The man to whom you 
have just given money, I am sure, 
is a drunkard.” 

“He may be,” said Burr; “ but 
that has nothing to do with what I 
gave him. He asked it for God’s 
sake, and, for God's sake, I gave it.” 

He hated slander. “ Slander,” 
he would say, “ has slain more than 
the sword.” He despised it too, 
and those who indulged in it. His 
resentment, therefore, against Ham- 
ilton was mixed with contempt. 

He scorned the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy, and abhorred her current 
phrase “they say.” “Colonel,” said 
a lady to him one day, at the close 
of his life, “I wonder, now, if you 
were the gay Lothario they say you 
were.” The old man turned on her 
his still brilliant eyes, and, raising 
his finger trembling with paralysis, 
replied,—* They say—they suy— 
tHey say. Ah, my child, how long 
are you going to continue to use 
those dreadful words? Those two 
little words have done more harm 
than all others. Never use them, 
my dear. Never use them.” 

The noble lady who received him 
into her house in his old age, when 
partially paralyzed, did not esca 
the foul scandal mongers of the 
city. 
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“What do you think I have 
heard this morning, Colonel?” she 
one day said to him, “They say 
I’m your daughter.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “we don’t 
care for that, do we ?” 

“Not a bit,” was her reply ; “but 
they say something else, Colonel,” 
she continued—“ they say I was 
your mistress.” 

“Do they,” he answered; “I 
don’t think we care much for that, 
either, do we?” 

“They must say what they 
choose,” was the lady’s answer. 

“ But,” said he, taking her hand 
in both his, and lifting it to his lips, 
his hands trembling with palsy, 
“Tl tell you something they might 
say, that would be true. Let them 
say this of you: she gave the old 
mana home when nobody else would.” 

During the last three weeks of 
his life, he was frequently visited 
by the Rev. Mr. Vanpelt, who con- 
versed with him, and prayed with 
him frequently. He was pleased 
with the clergyman’s attentions, 
and expressed his gratitude for 
them. He took gentle leave of 
his friends. 

“Good by; I shall come and see 
you every day,” said the lady, of 
whom we have spoken, to him, 
shortly before his death. 

He took her hand, and raising 
his own in a tone of mingled ten- 
derness and supplication, he said: 
“May God forever, and forever, 
and forever bless you, my last, best 
friend. When the hour comes, I 
will look out, in the better country, 
for a bright spot for you—be sure.” 

He died on the 14th September, 
1836, aged eighty years, seven 
mouths, eight days, and was buried 
with his fathers, in Princeton. 

We have been more copious than 
we intended in these passages from 
Mr. Parton’s book. It is an act of 
justice to the illustrious dead—to a 
man of noble, generous and bril- 
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liant qualities, traduced beyond ex- 
ample, and misjudged, almost uni- 
versally, by his countrymen, There 
are few of them who do not owe 
some retribution to his memory. 
Very few have not been passive re- 
cipients, if not active propagators, 
of slanderous falsehoods, at which 
charity must blush and hang its 
head. He despised the world’s ru- 
mours too much to defend himself 
against them, when amply able, 
and the world revenged itself in 
its customary way. Justice has 
been slow, as is usual with her, but 
she will at last vindicate the right. 

It would be great injustice to Mr. 
Hamilton to attempt, at the close 
of an article, to give even the slight- 
est sketch of his more extensive and 
elaborate work. It is intended to 
embrace the history of the Repub- 
lic, and will reach to many vol- 
umes, The first extends no farther 
than 1779. The purpose of the 
author is to give “a faithful, hon- 
est narrative—a series of authentic 
statements, which will bear the 
closest scrutiny ;” and, so far as he 
has gone, the pledge seems to be 
fairly redeemed. He has appealed 
everywhere to first, and not to sec- 
ondary sources of information. 

But we greatly fear that Mr. 
Hamilton has involved himself in 
serious difficulties, in the very pro- 
ject or plan of his work, which no 
skill will enable him to surmount. 

He started, it seems, with the in- 
tention to write a Biography of 
Alexander Hamilton. He has de- 
termined, now, to write a History 
of the Republic of the United States, 
as traced in the writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and his contempo- 
raries. 

Now, this really seems to be put- 
ting the cart before the horse, with 
a vengeance—to be making the 
principal the accessory, and the ac- 
cessory the principal. The writings 
of Hamilton and others are to be 
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illustrated by the events of our his- 
tory. The facts are to be a running 
commentary on the writings, In- 
deed, as Hamilton’s writings are the 
most voluminous and important, the 
work proposed will be a sort of his- 
torical illustration of Hamilton’s let- 
ters and other writings. 

In changing his plan, Mr. Ham- 
ilton has fallen into a confusion of 
ideas. His work will be neither a 
biography nor a history, but some 
heterogeneous compound of both. 

How this distorted scheme will 
affect his book, is manifested in its 
second page. He begins his His- 
tory of the United States with a 
History of New York, not because 
it was the first settled, or the most 
influential in our early history, but 
because it was the scene of Ham- 
ilton’s labours; and Hamilton is 
supposed to have started “the first 
idea of a real Union,” and had 
much to do “in moulding its desti- 
nies;” and because it is the pur- 
pose of the historian “to trace in 
his life and writings the origin and 
early policy of the great Republic.” 
The history of the great Republic 
is, therefore, to begin with New 
York—is to be grouped about the 
sayings and doings of Alexander 
Hamilton, and to dignify and illus- 
trate his reputation and character. 

Another manifestation of the 
manner in which the History of 
the Republic is to be subordinated 
to the grand central picture of the 
biography, is seen in the way in 
which we are introduced to the 
despatches and other correspon- 
dence of Geueral Washington, 
which was carried on through his 
aids and secretaries. We are ac- 
customed to regard these papers as 
written by the order and under the 
instructions of the Commander-in 
Chief, and speaking his judgment 
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and opinions. This alone gives 
them any signifieancy. But this 
is alla mistake. He had no agency 
in the matter, it seems, except to 
sign hisname. Those clever young 
gentlemen, his aids, were the real 
workmen. Mr. Webb, Mr. Harri- 
son, Meade, Tilghman, and espe- 
cially Hamilton, conducted affairs 
“in the name of Washington,” 
“over his signature,” “in his be- 
half,” “for him.” The Comman- 
der-in-Chief had nothing to do in 
the matter, except to sign his name 
to what his aids were performing so 
sagaciously for his benefit, and that 
of the service and country. 

This distorted and incongruous 
mode of making history subservi- 
ent to the biography of one of its 
subordinate actors, must continu- 
ally tend to attach undue and dis- 
proportionate importance to minor 
affairs. We see this effect in every 
page, almost, of Mr. Hamilton’s 
first volume. We are overwhelmed 
with interminable extracts from 
Secretary Alexander Hamilton’s 
pen. Verbosity is the fault of the 
secretary’s style, and we are not 
spared it. Passages are added to 
passages, not with a view to illus- 
trate any event or principle in the 
History of the Republic, but to 
magnify the performances of the 
confidential aid. 

Now, all this will seriously in- 
terfere with the value of Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s History, as it will inevitably 
continue through the whole work. 
He should have made up his mind, 
definitely, to write a history or a 
biography, and not a sort of med- 
ley of both, where the great object 
is perpetually sacrificed to the less, 
to everybody’s dissatisfaction but 
his own. This is the more to be 
regretted, as the work is one of 
care, labour and usefulness, 
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It is time (it was time long ago!) I should sever 
This chain—why I wear it, I know not—forever! 
Yet I cling to the bond e’en while sick of the mask 
I must wear as of one whom his common-place task, 
And proof-armour of dullness, hath steeled to her charms! 
Ah! how lovely she looked as she flung from her arms 
In heaps to this table, (now starred with the stains 
Of her booty, yet wet with those yesterday rains,) 
These roses and lilies and—what? let me see!— 
Then was off in a moment, but turned with a glee 
That lit her sweet face as with moonlight, to say, 
As ’twas almost too late for a lesson to-day, 
She meant to usurp for this morning at least 
My office of Tutor, and ’stead of a feast 
Of such mouthfuls as poluphosboio thalasses 
With which I fed her, I should study the grasses, 
(Love-grasses she called them) the buds and the flowers 
Of which I know nothing; and if “with my powers,” 
I did not learn all she could teach in that time, 
And thank her perhaps in a sweet English rhyme, 
If I did not do this—and she flung back her hair, 
And shook her bright head with a menacing air— 
She’d be—oh! she’d be—a real Saracen Omar 
To a certain much valued edition of Homer!— 
But these flowers!—I believe I could number as soon 
The shadowy thoughts of a last summer's noon, 
Or recall with their phases, each one after one, 
The clouds that came down to the death of the sun, 
Cirrus, Stratus, or Nimbus, some evening last year, 
As unravel the web of one genus! Why, there 
As they lie by my desk in that glistering heap, 
All tangled together like dreams in the sleep 
Of a bliss-fevered heart, I might turn them and turn 
Till night in a puzzle of pleasure, and learn 
Not a fact, not a secret I prize half so much, 
As, how rough is this leaf when I think of her touch! 
There's one now, blown yonder !—what can be its name ?— 
A topaz wine-coloured! the wine in a flame! 
And another that’s hued like the pulp of a melon, 
But sprinkled all o’er as with seed-pearls of Ceylon! 
And a third, its white petals just clouded with pink! 
And a fourth, that blue star! and then this too!—I think 
If one brought me this moment an Amethyst cup 
From which through a liquor of amber looked up, 
With a glow as of eyes in their elfin-like lustre, 
Stones culled from all lands in a sunshiny cluster, 
From the ruby that burns in the sands of Mysore, 
To the beryl of Daunia, with gems from the core 
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Of the mountains of Persia, (I talk like a boy 
In the flush of some new and yet half-tasted joy,) 
But I think if that cup and its jewels together 
Were placed by the side of this child of the weather, 
(This one which she held to her mouth, and let slip 
From her fingers by chance, as her exquisite lip 
With a music befitting the language divine, 
Gave the roll of the Greek’s multitudinous line,) 
I should take—zot the gems—but enough! let me shut 
In the blossom that woke it, my folly, and put 
Both away in my bosom ;—there in a heart-niche, 
Oxe shall outlive the other—is it hard to tell which ? 
In the name of all starry and beautiful things, 
What is it ?—the cross in the centre, these rings, 
And the petals that shoot in an intricate maze 
From the disk which is lilac (or purple ?) like rays 
In a blue aureole! 
And now will she wot, 
When I sit by her side with my brows in a knot, 
And praise her so calmly, or chide her, perhaps, 
If her words falter once in their musical lapse, 
As I’ve done, I confess, just to gaze at the flush 
In the white of her throat, or to watch the quick rush 
Of the tear she sheds smiling as drooping her curls 
O’er that book I keep shrined like a casket of pearls, 
She reads on in a voice of such tremulous sweetness, 
That (faulty or not) I am forced in discreetness 
To silence, lest mine growing hoarse, should betray 
The feelings I smother,—will she guess now, I say, 
How for all his grave looks, the stern, passionless Tutor, 
With more than the love of her youthfullest suitor, 
Is hiding somewhere in the shroud of his vest, 
By a heart that is beating wild wings in its nest, 
This flower thrown aside in the sport of a minute, 
And which de holds as dear as though folded within it 
Lay the germ of the bliss that he dreams of?—ah, me! 
It is herd to love thus, yet to seem and to be 
A thing for indifference, faint praise, or cold blame, 
When you long (by the right of strong passion, the claim 
On the loved of the loving at least to be heard) 
To take the white hand and with glance, touch, and word, 
Burn your way to the heart!—That her step on the stair !— 
Be still thou weak trembler !— 
How little I care 
For your favourites, see! they are all of them, look! 
On the spot where you cast them, and— 
—but here is your book! 
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This silence, however, did not 
continue long; for not only does 
gossip always abound, where so 
many neighbours are assembled, 
but flowers and leaves had also ac- 
quired a taste for stories. 

“If the Stone really has any- 
thing to relate,” said a tall Blue 
Bell,” “ let us ask him for it. In- 
deed, he is bound to contribute to 
our amusement, since, though fore- 
ing himself between us, and thus 
hindering our meeting, he is al- 
ways silent.” 

“Blue Bell is again the most cu- 
rious,” said the Strawberry. 

“Curious!” answered the Blue 
Bell. “Why am I always re- 
proached with this fault ?” 

“ Why, isn’t it curiosity the sole 
cause of your being so tall? Is it 
not only to see a great way?” re- 
joined the Strawberry. 

“Stupid!” exclaimed the Blue 
Bell. “I am so in order to see 
over the Stone.” 

“ What an excuse !” 
Strawberry. 

“And what do you?” retorted 
the Blue Bell. 

“T bear fruit.” 

“What are you 


sneered the 


quarrelling 
about ?” asked the Beach, looking 
down. “You are both equally vain 
and curious, and it is nothing but 


natural, too. Bah! you are both 
but yearlings, and not yet out of 
the nursery.” 

This imprudent speech almost 
provoked a horrible war; for all 
the flowers deeming themselves 
insulted, unanimously resolved to 
avenge themselves. The Sword 


Lily, the commander-in-chief of the 
standing army, was summoned. 
Troops of Aconite began arming, 
and the Deadly Night Shade brought 
up its heavy artillery. The parties 
of the Blue Bell and Strawberry, 
who had occasioned the whole dif- 
ficulty, immediately united against 
the common foe. Nettles and This- 
tles, the militia of the flowers, were 
ordered out, and a proclamation 
issued calling for volunteers. The 
Rose was first in the field, having 
quickly whetted his thorns, By the 
way, I should mention that he spe- 
cially hated the trees, because they 
would not acknowledge him their 
equal; even though his stem 
often formed quite a stately little 
tree, 

This latter dispute had raged for 
countless centuries, and had almost 
exhausted the diplomacy of trees 
and flowers. In it the Globe-Aca- 
cia had especially distinguished 
himself; for, being intimate with 
the high-born Rose, he had es- 
poused his cause with great enthu- 
siasm. Unfortunately for us, these 
negotiations were all conducted 
orally, as is the custom with trees 
and flowers: otherwise we should 
have had an immense pile of docu- 
ments, of inestimable value to di- 
plomatists ; for they were just as 
far advanced on the last as on the 
first page. 

The other flowers, too, though 
not fighting like the Rose for a pri- 
vate object, were by no means idle 
in this struggle for honour. The 
Anemone, for instance, delivered 
long orations upon Flowers’ rights, 
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and the Reed composed poems. 
The Bilberry, having filled her 
little cups, reported herself a vivan- 
diere ; and a large body of flow- 
ers, having previously volunteered, 
spoke a great deal—and not with- 
out enthusiasm—about dying for 
the public good; picturing to them- 
selves, all the while, in the most 
glowing colors, the applause they 
would win, and the part each would 
play in the great festival of Victory 
and Triumph. 

Though the trees had not begun 
to arm themselves, and though the 
dispute was disagreeable to many 
from mere motives of ease; still 
affairs began to assume a serious 
aspect. The Pine, for instance, was 
mouch grieved, for, as he had just 
told of the love existing between 
flowers and tree-leaves, he feared 
the imputation of falsehood. The 
war-enthusiasm of the flowers, too, 
soon evaporated. Preferring the 
Stone’s story, they were all de- 
lighted when the Hawthorn and 
Blackberry interfered, and opened 
negotiations for peace. 

The Blackberry, being a relative 
of the Strawberry, who was indi- 
rectly the cause of the quarrel, was 
particularly active; and the Haw- 
thorn, from holding an intermedi- 
ate position between trees and 
flowers, was certainly an excellent 
mediator. However, the reconcil- 
iation was no easy matter, for noth- 
ing could induce the Beach fully 
to retract his insulting words, Fi- 
nally they agreed upon a compro- 
mise. The Beach declared that, 
though he could not retract his as- 
sertion, that trees were older than 
flowers, still he would acknowledge 
the Stone to be older than the trees. 
Moreover, he would assure them 
that he never intended the slightest 
offence to flowers, but always enter- 
tained the highest respect and ad- 
miration for them. He thought he 
had thus yielded nothing. The Blue 
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Bell, it is true, murmured, and the 
sharp sighted Pink privately as- 
serted, that this was saving nothing 
at all. But the flowers declared 
themselves satisfied, and the dis- 
pute was closed with mutual assur- 
ances of esteem and friendship. 

The Beach’s last speech had 
again attracted attention to the 
Stone, and all were anxious for 
him to join in the conversation ; 
as after the recent din of war and 
stormy excitement, they were all 
eager for some tale of Romance. 

But how could they persuade 
the silent, uncommunicative Stone? 
The trees wished the Brook to at- 
tempt the task, as he had just 
boasted of their old and mutual 
friendship, and had first spoken 
of his information; but the flowers 
thought the grass more likely to 
succeed, as it was the intimate of 
the Moss, and could thus approach 
him. The peace, which had just 
been concluded, tottered more 
than once, during this wrangling. 
At last the Brook himself proposed 
a different plan. 

“Let the Fern ask the Stone. 
That is neither tree nor flower; 
but the Stone’s fan—his confidant, 
which clings and stoops to him, 
fondles and flatters him. He will 
refuse it nothing.” 

“Fern,” said the flowers, “ will 
youask the Stone. The Fern, with- 
out speaking, bowed a solemn as- 
sent. All listened. The Brook 
murmured, as if urging the Stone. 
No one has ever heard that he did. 
The trees, giving themselves one 
shake, became quiet, and the flow- 
ers lifted their heads above the 
grass. In the meantime, the Fern 
had whispered the Forest’s petition 
to the Stone; and from among the 
broad leaves, rustling through the 
moss which covered the Stone, 
there arose, with a wonderful 
sound, the following tale: 

“ Well has the Brook said, that I 
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am the oldest inhabitant of the 
wood, and know of times long be- 
fore your day and memory. How- 
ever, the stories 1 have heard from 
you, though needing some little 
corrections, are generally true. The 
Poppy told you rightly, that flow- 
ers bloomed one ‘after the other ; 
and the Pine, that the Seasons di- 
vided the earth among themselves; 
but a long, long time had elapsed 
before all this, and there was many 
a struggle before this point was 
reached. 

When the Lord God first created 
the universe, the earth was nought 
but a huge rock, hard and barren, 
but firm and immovable. As it lay 
so cold and drear, the Lord sent 
three mighty Brothers—the Ele- 
ments—to warm and fructify it. 
First came, clad in purple and gold, 
the eldest—Fire. Untamed and in- 
domitable, he stormed through the 
earth, and, roaring and_ bellowing, 
attacked the rock. But hard and 
not easily subdued, he did not yield 


to Fire’s power, no matter how 


hotly he glowed on him. A fear- 
ful contest arose. Here and there 
Fire burst through the firm front 
of the Rock, and, splintering off 
large and small pieces, triumphantly 
hurled them far away. This is the 
origin of us, large and small Stones; 
and we are now scattered, without 
plan or order, over the face of the 
earth, just where the whim of that 
wild Element threw us. 

But success did not always at- 
tend Fire. As his rage began to 
spend itself and his might to les- 
sen, the Rock gathered all his skill 
and strength to oppose his assail- 
ant, and thus finally conquered him. 
Having taken him prisoner, he 
thrust him into his inmost reces- 
ses, and bound him there with 
mighty fetters. There he lies now. 
That Stones contain fire, you all 
know, for when you strike them 
together, or when men (who love 
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Fire and have also reduced him to 
servitude.) strike them against steel, 
sparks leap forth. Still this is but 
a small fraction of a mighty power. 
But I will tell you later, how Fire 
struggles and rages in the bowels 
of the Earth. 

Fire being thus subdued, his 
younger brother—Water—came, 
wearing a greenish dress trimmed 
with silver. Wiser and more ex- 
perienced, he tried gentler means ; 
not only profiting by his brother’s 
victories, but also having learned 
from his fate the character of his 
antagonist. Seeing how little open 
warfare had accomplished, he re- 
sorted to peaceful measures—pro- 
fessions of esteem and negotiations. 
Ile foamed and played against the 
Rock. Tle fawned on him, and at- 
tacked him now with requests, now 
with cunning, and now with might. 

Earth soon assumed a different 
shape; for Water, having taken 
possession of all the places con- 
quered by his brother, and having 
thus established himself, kept ever 
extending his borders, till he had 
gained the wide basin, which now 
contains the Ocean. The Rock 
amiably suffered all this. But 
Water, not content with it, would 
at times rise craftily, and then sud- 
denly and violently burst through 
the Rock; forming those ravines 
where valleys now lie and rivers 
nestle, 

The Rock not having punished 
him for these offences, but having 
only erected banks as his bounds, 
Water became more and more dis- 
satisfied, and would often overflow 
his limits, far up on the Rock; but 
then the latter, conscious of his 
rights and power, would soon repel 
him. Withdrawing upon the first 
show of opposition, Water con- 
ceived a crafty plan by which not 
to lose all he had gained. All the 
small pieces of Rock, out of which, 
by playing and fawning, he had 
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wheedled his hardy opponent, he 
kept concealed, in his depths; and 
when, having overstepped his 
bounds, he was driven back, he 
would leave this mixture of Rock 
and Water behind; which, being 
part of himself, the former never 
disturbed. Thus were formed 
Ocean, Rivers, Rocks and Earth. 
Everything, however, was still 
barren and unfruitful; for what is 
forced from one, never confers a 
blessing. Finally, the Lord sent 
the Elements’ lovely sister, in her 
soft, blue garb—Air—to reconcile 
and animate all things. She soon 
effected peace between the Rock 
and the Elements. Fire was not 
liberated, it is true; but then his 
sister, Air, was allowed to visit him 
whenever she chose. Each time 
she would bring away some of his 
warmth, and diffuse it over the 
whole earth. Then, too, rain be- 
gan to fall, and germs to bud and 
shoot. But Fire’s heat could not 
alone cause this, for nothing bloomed 
or grew till Water—soothing and 
cooling every thing—had mois- 
tened the earth. This, Water was 
more than willing to do, but his 
bounds were set. Air, however, 
receiving her brother’s kisses of 
love—the greetings of the Water— 
bore them over the earth, dispens- 
ing them to all. Immediately 
every thing became green. Tree 
and flower put forth shoots, and 
men and beasts could now live 
upon the earth. Thus Air contin- 
ued visiting her brothers alternately, 
and every time they made her some 
present, either the fiery heat of the 
one or the soft clouds of the other. 
This you may still notice. Even 
now Air wears at times the glow- 
ing colors of Fire, and at others the 
dull, greyish dress, which Water 
threw around her as a parting gift. 
Have you never remarked the fire 
of the evening red, the glow of the 
morning light, or the mist rising as 
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Air parts from Water? Have you 
never seen the Winds, the servants 
of Air, driving the fleeting clouds 
onwards? But these children of 
Water, cannot long endure separa- 
tion from the earth; and turning 
longing looks homewards, weep 
from an irrepressible home-sickness ; 
till altogether dissolved, they at 
last return to it. Neither will the 
Fires, which Air brought from her 
imprisoned brother, remain with 
her when they see this; but as the 
clouds fall, crouch to earth—the 
former gentle and loving, the latter 
wild and boisterous, and roaring. 
Hence, the wonders of the thunder- 
storm. It overpowers all earthly 
beings, all sharing the gentle 
yearning of the clouds and the 
rushing heat of the lightning. A 
feeling of impassioned awe, mingled 
with an indefinite yearning—like 
home-sickness—fills man and beast, 
tree and flower. But in this are 
concealed the benign gifts of Air; 
for when Fire and Water return to 
earth, everything is strengthened 
and refreshed. 

Of what happened afterwards, of 
the arrangement, the Seasons made 
among themselves, and how plants 
originated and grew, you have al- 
ready heard. When we Stones— 
we who have witnessed such times 
of strife and chaos—see everything 
around us green and blooming; 
we are very happy; even though 
neglected and despised, and spurned, 
we are now scattered over a world, 
once all our own. BlueBell,therefore, 
spoke foolishly, when she said that 
we intruded ourselves upon you; 
for it is you who crowd around us, 
and begrudge us even the small 
space, which we now modestly and 
quietly occupy.” 

Blue Bell blushed and confusedly 
hung all her flower-bells earth- 
wards, while the Strawberry flower 
tittered beneath her three green 
leaves, and the Beach roared 
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with laughter. Distressed by all 
this, and fearing a new outbreak of 
the old strife, the Forest Stream 
again addressed the Stone. 

“We are sincerely grateful to 
thee, Gray Ancient of the Forest, 
for thy tale; but still thou owest 
us much more.” 

“ What wouldst thou?” rejoined 
the Stone. 

“To know what Fire does in the 
bowels of the Rock. Does he bear 
his imprisonment cheerfully ?” 

“Not altogether,” replied the 
Stone. “Though much gratified 
by his sister’s visits, and enjoying 
the satisfaction of aiding through 
her in the fructification of the 
earth; still he always cherishes the 
hope of freedom—aye, even of 
ruling the world again. This, 
however, would be a dire calamity, 
and the end of all things; and, as 
Water and Air know this full well, 
they take good care not to let him 
become too powerful. Wherever 
he appears, Air hastens, and kiss- 
ing her loved Brother, renders his 
blaze brighter, clearer and hotter ; 
but, at the same time, dividing his 
heat, she watches that he shall not 
become too powerful. If not able 
to restrain him herself, she calls 
Water to her aid, and then ’tis 
often only after a hissing struggle 
that they can restrain him. Re- 
turning then to the bowels of the 
Rock, and buried deep in the earth, 
he devises all sorts of games and 
sports with which to kill time. 

First, melting and boiling pieces 
of the Rock, he paints the mixture 
with colors taken from his own 
purple and glowing garb. This is 
Gold. Then borrowing lighter col- 
ors from the Water, which oozes 
through the fissures in the Rock, he 
paints Silver. At times he man- 
ages even to dissolve parts of the 
reddish-black dress of his jailer— 
the Rock—and with this he paints 
Iron. This, however, as you may 





easily imagine, is no great happi- 
ness. Gold and Silver, after all, 
are mere illusions, how much so- 
ever sought after by men; and 
Iron, which was chiefly made when 
the Rock was not very friendly to 
the Earth, still allows itself to be 
used for digging and ploughing it 
up. It is, and ever will continue a 
cold, repulsive metal, because the 
Rock gave the coloring to it, when 
he was vexed and angry. Inas- 
much, however, as Fire chiefly con- 
tributed to its formation, it inflicts, 
after all, no real injury on the Earth, 
but, on the contrary, renders it far 
more fruitful. We Stones, how- 
ever, not liking to see the Earth 
thus cut up, often throw ourselves 
before the Iron, when under full 
way; ward off the blow, and in- 
jure it seriously. 

Gold, silver and iron being fin- 
ished, Fire became tired of paint- 
ing always with the same colors, 
and therefore asked Air to bring 
him some from earth, when next 
she came. Readily complying, she 
carried him grasses and flowers. 
She could not gather many, it is 
true, but still Fire painted many 
brilliant stones with the green of 
the grasses, and with the softly 
blended hues extracted from the 
bunch of flowers, which Air brought 
him. To all of these, however, he 
added his own glow and lustre ; 
and thus the depths of the Earth, 
which, perhaps, you think dark 
and dreary, are really sparkling 
and brilliant; for these many col- 
ored gems—the flowers of the deep, 
the eyes of the Rock—glitter on all 
sides. 

Often, when painting gold, sil- 
ver and the precious stones in his 
workshop, Fire shakes out his brush 
and often, too, drops some of his 
colors on the ground, This is the 
origin of Mica, counterfeit brass, 
and the false stones, which glitter, 
but are not genuine, which allure 
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and deceive—the same from which ‘Rock. There shine the leaves and 
the Stream told you Puck built the the petals of flowers, and there are 
rainbow.” formed glittering crystals.” 
“We have never seen Air carry The speaker ceased, but the Oak 
off any of our companions,” said continued. 
the Tulip, incredulously shaking her “Excuse me, if what I ask of- 
head. fends you; for be assured that I 
“Because you never noticed lier,” would not pain one possessing so 
rejoined the Stone. “Look but much experience and knowledge. 
once at the evening glow. Are Next to you,I am the oldest inhabi- 
there no colors then painted on tant of the forest—aye, am even 
the horizon, which you have known named after you. On account of 
before. There you see mingled, my age and strength—two quali- 
the delicate hues of the Rose, the ties which I possess in common 
yellow of the Crocus, the blue of with you—I’m called the Stone- 
the Violet, the green of the Grass oak. Thus I have some claim to 
and the deep red of the Poppy; your confidence. 
and between them are arrayed, my- —_—* We others here on earth, have 
riads of colors, for which names all of us some mission to perform. 
fail, This wondrous comming- We change, grow and bloom; we 
ling—this separation but still blend- bear fruit each after its own kind; 
ing of colors—does not appearevery but ye Stones, ye lie there un- 
evening, but only occasionally; for changed, always the same—always 
it is the bunch of flowers which in the same place. Is this not very 
Air from time to time takes to her sad and wearisome.” 
brother. “Ye are just like men,” answered 
True, you see the colors merely, the Stone, half smiling, half an- 
for ’tis too far for you to recognize gry. “ Yourselves, your doings and 
each brother and sister; but had your aims, ye consider immensely 
you inquired of your hearts, you important—aye, the very cardinal 
would have known it long since ; points of the whole creation. Ye 
for it has a wonderful charm, and grow, blossom and bear fruit. Ye 
all of you involuntarily turn your fade and are forgotten. Time lays 
heads towards this brilliant bou- his hand on the spot where ye 
quet. Yes, unconsciously though stood; and every trace of you is 
it be, you yearn for your departing swept away. Each individual, no 
brethren and are irresistibly drawn matter who, is but a drop in the 
towards them. See, your hearts great ocean of nature. Who then 
knew this long since. But ye ter- takes note of him, but each of him- 
restrial beings—even man inclu- self? 
ded—are alike. Ye will not be- |“ Who can say, why he exists? 
lieve what ye feel. In vain, how- No! though unmoved for such a 
ever, do ye question the Intellect long, long time, I am not weary. I 
about Earth’s choicest blessings. am endowed with a quick percep- 
The Heart only can teach you _tion,and everything changes around 
these.” me. Many thousands of years have 
“What does Fire with the flow- rolled over me; no two days were 
ers after having extracted their alike. At times, I listen to tales of 
colors?” asked the Forget-me-not. distant lands; for my ear is on the 
“He preserves them—colorless ground and beneath it, we Stones 
tis true, but still beautiful and im- converse and tell of places so in- 
perishable—in the fissures of the conceivably beautiful, that they seem 
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but myths, in the great myth which 
nature is ceaselessly enacting around 
us.” 

“Yes!” answered, approvingly, 
the Pine, “ there are beautiful spots 
on earth, as I have often heard from 
my cousin, the Mast. He, you all 
know, was a great traveler in his 
day.” 

“Oh yes!” sneered the Aspen. 
“Spots where there are only snow 
and ice, and where your friend 
Winter never unfetters earth.” 

“ Your usual flippancy did not let 
you listen to my story,” calmly re- 
joined the Pine, “or you have 
known that there are also regions, 
belonging entirely to Summer, 
which Winter never visits, where 
the trees are ever green, flowers al- 
ways spread a carpet on the plain, 
water never stiffens into ice, and 
snow merely touches the ground 
like the cooling kiss of the 
clouds.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed many flowers. 
“How I should like to visit that 

lace!” 

“IT will!” proudly cried the 
Stream, leaping and splashing high 
in his traveling mania, “I fall into 
the River, and that again into the 
Ocean, and so I am wafted to dis- 
tant lands.” 

“In the meantime I will tell you 
of it,’ continued the Stone, “ for I 
have just heard of a wonderful and 
surpassingly lovely spot. In the 
days when Water was at peace 
with the Stone, he insinuated him- 
self into a lovely bay, whose basin 
is overhung by the lofty summits 
of mountains, It was Ocean’s fa- 
vorite resort, and to gratify him, 
Air had lavished upon its borders 
a rich supply of her fructifying 

ower.” 

“Dip thy feet into my waters, 
and I will cool them for thee,” said 
Ocean to the Rock. 

“And I will crown thy head with 
flowers,” said Air; “and Earth 
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shall cover thy knees with a beau- 
tiful carpet.” 

“And since thou art so lovely,” 
continued the Ocean, “I will hold 
a mirror before thee, wherein thou 
mayst see thy image reflected, and 
thus, too, add beauty to my wa- 
ters.” 

And so it happened. 

The verdant and blooming banks 
enclosed the sea in a lovely circle. 
The Rock looked smiling on. Once, 
when making a visit to Fire, Air 
spoke of this charming resort, where 
Water dreamed his most delicious 
hours away. “Can I not see it 
also?” asked Fire. “Tl speak to 
the Rock about it,” answered Air. 
The Rock happened just then to be 
in a good humor, and was the more 
easily persuaded in this bay on ae- 
count of the friendship,which Water 
and Air felt for him. 

In this way, an agreement was 
soon made. The Rock opened on 
the top of the mountain, a window 
to the restless Fire’s prison, out of 
which be can now look whenever 
he wishes. In return for this, Water 
suffered a Rock to rise right out of 
his midst and look around. Di- 
rectly opposite the bay, where the 
circle opens to let in the sea, lies 
this Rock; cool and comfortable in 
the midst of the sea, looking on 
one side towards the bay, of which 
[have just spoken, and on the other 
towards the boundless deep. This 
is the Rock which has told me the 
story. 

The Fire’s window is on the oppo- 
siteshore. By day, when Earth is 
filled with light, you can only see 
the smoke rolling upwards like 
clouds; but at night, when dark- 
ness covers the earth, Fire puts his 
flame-head out of the window, and 
his glowing eyes flash upon the 
night. Right merry, and pleased, 
too, he plays all sorts of pranks; 
often nodding to my friend, the 
Rock, who would gladly return 
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the courtesy, were he not so firmly 
fixed. 

The opening of the Fire’s prison 
window has added much to the 
beauty of the bay; for Fire, not 
willing to be a mere spectator of 
these beauties, without contributing 
something towards them, hurls his 
sparks far up on the shores; and 
they, falling on the green trees, are 
not extinguished, but adhere to the 
glittering boughs and become fruit, 
red as when darted from the moun- 
tain, and concealing within them- 
selves the glow they brought. 

To this day, the Rock tells me, 
do these sparks grow on the trees— 
the glowing orange. And never 
does this fire-fruit cease from blaz- 
ing; for as the leaf of the tree is 
a beautiful, dark evergreen; thus 
too are the boughs, year in year 
out, laden with fruit. 

“And does this wonderful tree 
never bloom ?” asked the Apple. 

“Most certainly! A beauteous 
and richly perfumed snow! One 
branch, bears flowers and_ fruit 


at the same time; and the perfume 
of the flowers is thus mingled with 


the fire of the fruit. One spot on 
this shore, especially, is most richly 
studded with this fire-fruit. There 
the rocks which hang over the 
wafer, have their summits clad with 
the beauty of the orange grove, in- 
terlaced with a net work of the far- 
floating vine. 

Fire gazes with pleasure from 
his rock upon his gifts. The Sea 
rolls wonderful songs upon the 
strand, and fringes his garb with 
the white foam. Lofty Rocks tower 
on the plain; and Air, filled with 
the perfume of the orange blossom, 
floats gracefully around all. The 
spirit of the Sea, ascending in her, 
allures all terrestrial beings to 
bathe in his billows. Each eve- 
ning that Air paints that red upon 
the horizon, she throws a light, 
rosy veil around the mountain top, 
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as if it were Ocean’s blushing 
bride. Each night, Fire decks his 
mountain with bright ribbons— 
ribbons, worked with fiery, precious 
stones upon a ground-work of gold. 
Fire’s flames sport with Water’s 
waves; the rosy light, broken only 
by the shivering of the billows, 
plunge beneath the waters, and peep 
out only here and there. 

All this my friend sees. He him- 
self is crowned with grape vines; 
and in the green cap, which the 
grass has woven around his head, 
he wears an Orange-grove and a 
waving Palm as a plume. 

Seeing all this, and being warmly 
attached to the three—Fire, Air 
and Water—whom he has to thank 
for so much pleasure, the Rock re- 
solved to build them a charming 
and snug retreat for their family 
meetings. 

On the outermost border of the 
Rock, almost upon the Water's 
level, there is a Jow arch. One 
would hardly notice it. Behind 
this, however, there opens a grotto, 
lofty, high-arched and cool. Here 
Water, Fire and Air live together. 
Here they are united ; distinct, yet 
commingled. Here you see the 
flowing and waving mirror of the 
Sea, tinged by the deep blue at- 
mosphere—such as only seen in the 
clearest sky; while the brilliant 
light of Fire blazes up, glittering 
and wonderful, between them.— 
Sporting flames seem to glance 
from the deep, but their glow, too, 
is tinged by the color of the at- 
mosphere, and trembles like the 
Ocean’s waves. Air fills the broad 
arches of the grotto, sparkling like 
the Sea, and flowing around the 
heights above like the Water around 
the depths below; and between 
them, the forked flames of Fire, 
lick the rocky arch. 

Here it is that the Elements hold 
their secret conclaves. Sometimes, 
it is true, they admit men, allowing 
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them to enter this wonder with a 
skiff. Then these seem to float on 
air, bathe in radiant fire and breathe 
welling waters. But when they 
wish to be entirely private, they 
exclude all listeners. The Sea then 
closes his gate of waves, and Air 
oo the winds forward as bolts. 

Yhat wonders then happen, are 
known only to the Elements and 
my friend the Rock, who encloses 
them; but he, having given his 
word never to divulge them, keeps 
it faithfully. 

“That's right,” said the Rose. I 
love him for it. Does he love flow- 
ers also?” 

“An eternal spring-tide of Roses 
blooms around him,” answered the 
Stone. 

“It must be a lovely spot!” 
sighed the Centifolium. 

“And I shall see it!” shouted the 
Forest Stream. 

“Then greet the Roses on the 
Rock for us!” exclaimed the flow- 
ers. 

“And the Orange-trees on the 
Sea-shore for us,” rustled the trees. 

“ How shall I know the place ?” 
asked the Brook. 

“ By my description,” replied the 
Stone. “Men call it the Gulf of 
Naples, and my friend is named 
Capri.” 

“T’'ll find them!” cried the Brook, 
and plashed on. 

But the Brook had a wearisome 
journey ahead. Long time did he 
roam over the boundless ocean, 
without finding the wonders of 
which the Stone had told. 

Years rolled on. 

The narrator of these stories was 
standing in Sorrento, in the veran- 
dah of a little villa on the sea 
coast, which he occupied all alone. 
The grape vines, which shaded it, 
were still so thin as to let in the 
Sun’s full blaze. The whole air 
was filled with the perfume of the 
Orange blossom, while its fruit 
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smiled gently on him, and twinkled 
friendly from among their dark 
leaves. Vesuvius smoked. The 
Sea roared. Just then a wave 
dashed against the Rock with an 
old home like sound. It bore the 
greetings of home-flowers and home- 
trees. The Forest Stream had ful- 
filled his mission. For flowers and 
trees, he bore friendly wishes; for 
the Story-teller naught of his love. 


THE POET—(AS EPILOGUE.) 


Take then these dreams of charming 

hours, when fiction solved nature’s 
mystery for me, and when the world 
itself seemed but a myth. "Twas 
no deceit. Go, ask the green grove. 
What I have told, it speaks with a 
thousand tongues. I told it only 
as ‘twas mirrored on my heart. It 
must have been amyth. The poet’s 
heart is but a myth. 

Aye, a myth with many bursting 
buds—a myth, which has its Spring 
and its Winter; where flows many 
a stream, like the Forest Brook, 
sacred to sorrow. As bursts the 
violet bud, when waked in early 
Spring by its yearning love, so now 
also burst upon me, the solution of 
an impassioned mystery—a mys- 
tery deeply felt, but never under- 
stood—the hearts first born—its 
Spring-child—its first love. 

Ah, golden fiction-buds of my 
life! Ah, rapturous Spring of my 
soul! Earth so brilliant! clad in 
richest hues! containing one only, 
and yet so full, so large! Alas! I 
timidly thought to reveal my sweet 
secret, by the dumb language of 
devotion. Fleeting happiness ! how 
soon was I robbed of thee! As 
quickly as the violet droops its per- 
fumed head—sooner than roses 
yield to the storm ! 

Then arose, too, like a marvel- 
ous fairy tale of olden times, the 
bold, reckless charm of Student’s- 
life; taking fast root in the fable- 
soil of my heart. - My heart so full 
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of friendship! so entirely devoted 
to it! Wine, Song, the clear ring 
of the Schlaeger, youthful courage 
and youthful hopes, wove an Ivy 
garland around my life. 

Heidelberg! my Heidelberg! 
Ivy green ruins, upon whose Altan 
I have spent so many happy hours! 
How bathed in the dazzling efful- 
gence of Spring; how rich in bud- 
ding hopes—like thine own glori- 
ous landscape—did the world then 
seem tome! The sweet whisper- 
ing of the tale, as twas told, is past; 
but may memory, inspired by friend- 
ship’s breath, stretch its evergreen 
fibres, like thine own green Ivy 
tendrils, from my heart to those of 
my friends’—from that time to my 
latest day. 

My heart, too, recalls another 
tale. As tears supply the Forest 
Stream, so do the pleasure and the 
sorrow of the heart vent themselves 
in the constant flow of song. And 


this, like that, courses on, now 
quietly hid beneath some mossy 
hillock, now toying with the flow- 


ers blooming on its banks, now 
gently murmuring to the green 
reed, now foaming on in overween- 
ing fullness. 

What strange happiness in those 
cloud-oppressed days! Whierefore 
so cast down, wherefore so full, my 
heart?, Why now plaintively moan- 
ing in the measured song? now 
casting off all care with the bold 
jest? Ah, rapt illusion of this two- 
fold life, so often raising me on 
new-tried pinions from the narrow 
bounds of Reality, up into higher 
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worlds—into the storied-domain of 
Thought ! 

I have told you, gentle reader, of 
the Stone, which, fettered to its 
home, so silent and immovable, 
still knew of the wonders of other 
lands. So, too, did the poet’s heart 
lie long and silent upon the bosom 
of his loved home; but uncon- 
sciously—as a tale to be told—had 
the desire to roam, the love of trav- 
eling, the yearning for distant lands, 
risen in his mind. 

It drove him forth, it led him 
into far countries. The joyous im- 
pulse of his bosom hailed the South. 
But still the image of his loved one 
followed him, and home-sickness— 
half urging him to advance, half 
drawing him back—accompanied 
him to the most distant lands. 
Blissful irresolution lures him to 
stay: “Ah, the hour is too sweet 
for parting!” And thus does the 
happy freedom of roaming divide 
the poet’s soul between pleasure 
and pain. 

Enough! The poet must close 
his pages—with them also his heart. 
The curtain falls. At his touch the 
wonders of the Forest sprang up 
around you. He unfolded to you 
the storied-world of his bosom. To 
you—ye who give one heart-throb 
in exchange for it—to you he dedi- 
cates the best of his tales. But 
ye, ye who listen with an incred- 
ulous smile—who will not believe 
that the Forest ever murmured 
forth its tales, nor that which 


- poet reveals, do ye forget them 
all, 
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Yes, they may be, perhaps they 
are, vagabonds. I do not know 
how to defend them from that 
charge; but are they not graceful 
ones? See him as he stands bend- 
ing beneath the weight of his or- 
gan, his slouched cap set jauntily 
upon one side of his really hand- 
some head, with its thick, cluster- 
ing, black curls; his good-humored 
and pleasant face, ruddy, though 
sunburt, and that most attractive 
moustache, setting off, so beauti- 
fully, whenever he smiles, the row 
of white teeth; and the young girl 
with him, perhaps his wife, where 
can you find any thing prettier 
than her trim figure, with the 
short, full skirt, and exquisitely 
fitting bodice ; her glossy hair and 
piquant face; her bare and rounded 
arms? How gracefully she holds 
aloft and twirls like lightning the 
tambourine, with its tinkling bells? 
Is it not a charming sight? Does 
it not appeal to your sense of the 
beautiful ? to your love for the pic- 
turesque? And has it not done 
more? Have not these street mu- 
sicians found out a spot in your 
heart, which cultivated Italians and 
opera singers have failed to reach ; 
the only spot, it may be, left of 

our innocent childhood. 

Hark? What air is that?—*Auld 
Jang syne.” Years ago I heard 
that played, and by these very 
same musicians; just so they 
looked; but where am I? The years 
have rolled back, and, a child, I 
stand beneath the spreading trees 
which shade my home; huge Syc- 
amores, planted when I was born, 
and which, now, Pere even the 
roof, seeming to me as though they 
would soon reach Heaven. On the 
door-step sits my mother—my 
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beautiful mother—smiling upon 


us all, and holding up the baby, 
who crows aloud its great delight ; 
close by, my father stands, in his 
strong manhood. Again, I feel 
that precious kiss imprinted on my 
brow, as I, the darling one, search, 
unchecked, through every pocket, 
for the shilling held high above my 
head. My young brothers, one of 
whom has long since gone to hear 
the song of cherubim and _sera- 
phim ; and those bright, laughing 
girls, my school companions, gath- 
ered round, who, rope in hand, 
scarce stop dancing long enough 
to listen. 

Blessed memories of Home! I 
am young again, and fresh, and 
guileless. Sorrows and cares have 
flown away. The home loved as 
no other home can ever be, is mine 
again, and from the spirit-land my 
loved ones have come back to com- 
fort me. The music ceases. I am 
again a wanderer; but, for the 
kindly thoughts awakened, the ten- 
der feelings once more brought up 
from that deep spot where cares 
had buried them ; for that one pass- 
ing glimpse of my loved home and 
darlings passed away—I, bless the 
street musician. 

But I am not the only auditor. 
See that poor Irish labourer, rough 
and dirty, shovel in hand, cleaning 
the public streets; deep furrows 
are in his brow, and his face is 
hard and uninviting. Surely, for 
him music can have no charms! 
Hark! another stop is touched— 
“ The low-backed car.” Can it be? 
Is there in this man’s heart a chord 
responsive? 

Tears are in his eyes, and he is 
far, far away in dear old Ireland. 
All around him are the green 
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fields laughing in the sunlight; the 
odour of sweet blossoms fills the 
air ;—in his Sunday suit, in a “low- 
backed car,” with the prettiest girl 
in the village by his side, cares un- 
known, he is the proudest and the 
happiest man in the land. 

Norah is his beloved—the bride 
of his youth; he gazes into her 
clear eyes, and drinks in their love- 
light ; he thrills once more to his 
very soul, as her soft hand but 
touches his; he drops the spade— 
the present is obliterated. 

The music has ceased. The 
charm is broken—once more he 
resumes the spade—once more he 
is to all seeming, the careless, hard- 
ened labourer; but the tears have 
been in his eyes—with his hard 
hand he has wiped them off; but 
they have softened his soul—the 
troubled depths have been broken 
up—the sin which drove him from 
his country is repented of, and he 
is a better man. 

But, hark! Another strain— 
“Oft in the stilly night.” The win- 
dow of the adjoining tenement is 
thrown up, and through the half- 
closed lattice, see that pale student: 
young, earnest, thoughtful; but on 
his cheek a flush, and in his eye a 
haggard, blood-shot look, telling of 
more than study. So young, and 
has he fallen! As the plaintive 
strains reach his soul, a picture is 
before him. Soft moonlight, and a 
cottage, he is leaving for months, 
it may be years; but first, with his 
arms clasped around her, and his 
head pillowed on his mother’s 
heart—that widowed mother, who 
beside him has no other, sobbing 
like a little child; he hears again 
her words of counsel, and drinks in 
her holy blessing. 

The music changes, but his face 
is wet with tears, and he feels it in 
his heart of hearts. 

Ah, what a merry strain is that— 


“Molly, put the kettle on; let’s 
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have tea.” Oh, dancing days !— 
happy days! See the little chil- 
dren, for whom alone dancing must 
have been intended; how they skip 
about the pavement, with a joyous- 
ness, and natural grace that would 
shame a ball-room. That music 
tells—it has told upon more than 
the little, innocent children. A ne- 
gro has stopped his cart to listen. 
A negro! Yes, and for aught I 
know an emancipated, it may be, 
an escaped slave, from that South- 
ern land, where, according to mod- 
ern philanthropists, there are but 
two classes—the oppressors and the 
oppressed ; where stripes drive away 
smiles, and the wailing of the tor- 
tured shuts out forever the music 
of mirth. But let us see what the 
picture is which the magic music 
presents to poor Tom, ‘“ Molly, 
put the kettle on”—Tom is back 
again at “our plantation ;” for he 
feels it to be as much his as his 
master’s. The hard day’s work is 
over. The huge sheets of cotton 
are all weighed and put by. They 
are going to their own quarters; 
how merry they are; he hears the 
laugh and jest. There stands his 
own white-washed hut, with the 
great mulberry growing before it. 
Ile is hungry. How delicious the 
hoe-cake and fried bacon tastes. His 
children are playing around him ; 
one seems a little sick—* Dinah, 
dat chile sick; why you no sen for 
Missis?” And Missis is sent for, 
and Missis comes. He sees, he 
feels it all. But—* Come boys, 
come, shake your bones, and you 
too, gals; right hand to your part- 
ner; lead off your fust couple dare,” 

shouts old Dick, the fiddler ; and 
he has taken from its green bag 
“ dat new fiddle wat old Massa gie 
um since last Christmas.” And 
now they go it—“ right hand, left 
hand, cross—dat’s you, Peggy; go 
it, Sampson, cut de pigeon wing, 
by right and left.” And on they 
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go, harder and harder, more and 
more furious—Peggy and Newy, 
and Jim and Jack—until that 
which had been becomes to poor 
Tom’s excited imagination, more 
real than that which 7s, and in an 
uncontrollable fit of enthusiasm, he 
springs to his feet, exclaiming, as 
he claps his hands, “ Dat’s you, 
Amy; go it gal.” The music 
ceases. Tom’s dreain of happiness 
is over. Hoe-cake and fried bacon 
are no longer to be had for the ask- 
ing. The white-washed hut is ex- 
changed for a squalid cellar, and 
rent is due for that; when he is sick 
no kind mistress tends him gently, 
and sends him tea and toast from 
her own table. The enthusiasm is 
quite extinguished, but the yearn- 
ing, in his heart, just awakened. 
Tom climbs back into his eart, and 
with almost a curse upon the phi- 
lanthrophy which has made him 
wretched, drives away. 


Lines. 
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The music was over—with a low 
bow the organist departed. 

“Oh, how sorry I am that it is 
gone,” said a little child. 

My darling, it is not gone. The 
days will come when a vision of 
great elm trees, and white pillars, 
and your mother’s face, and street 
musie, will come to you as an old 
friend, soothing and comforting you 
when you are weary and heart-sick. 
The rich old merchant, who passed 
just now, and dropped a shilling 
into the girl’s hand, was once as 
young as you are, and may have 
been as gentle, and now, care-worn 
and world-weary, has blessed the 
street music, which has entered into 
his very heart, and smoothed down 
some of its furrows. So blessings 
on the organist, and may every 
blessing bring down from softened 
hearts, the poor thank-offering 
which he craves—sixpences and 
shillings innumerable. 


LINES. 


I stooped from star-bright regions, where 


Thou can’st not enter even in prayer ; 
And thought to light thy heart and hearth 
With all the poesy of earth. 


Oh! foolish hope! those mystic gleams 


To thee were unsubstantial dreams; 


The paltry world had made thee blind, 
And shut thy heart and dulled thy mind. 


I was a vassal at thy feet, 

And cringed more meanly than was meet, 
And since I dared not to be free, 

Was scouted as a slave should be. 


I gave thee all—my truth, my trust— 
{ bowed my spirit in the dust, 

I put a crown upon thy brow, 

And am its proper victim now. 
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The last few centuries have been 
developing a civilization, which in 
character, aims, and prospects, is 
entirely unlike all ‘preceding sys- 
tems. During earlier periods, hu- 
man effort and ingenuity, when 
aroused from apathy, were expend- 
ed in well-nigh fruitless toil. The 
race moved in circles returning, 
after the lapse of many years, toa 
former starting point, and pursuing 
generation after generation, the 
same monotonous and dusty path- 
way. Some spirits towering above 
the ignoble mass, were occu- 
pied with transient and ineffectual 
schemes for deliverance from a 
degradation which the great alone 
were competent to perceive or suf- 
ficiently wise to deplore. With all 
this barrenness of results there had 
been no lack either of genius or 
exalted individual attainment.— 
Works of art were produced elab- 
orate beyond the most successful 
efforts of modern times—philo- 
sophical theories devised, admira- 
ble for compass of thought, but too 
often cold, soulless and inefficient 
for good. Occasionally a nation 
did achieve a transitory emancipa- 
tion, but the lurid light of to-day 
was doomed to be extinguished in 
the chaos of to-morrow. No civ- 
ilization had arisen which pene- 
trated to the heart of society, 
awakening the throbs that were to 
carry life to every sinew and limb. 
Activity alternated with stagnation, 
Progress was quickly followed by 
decay. 

Those were centuries of sowings 
without harvests. The toils of ge- 
nius, the efforts of philanthropy 
were rewarded only by the tearful 
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conviction that man was too de- 
based to rise. 

But that long-drawn gloom is 
fast fading before the dawn of a 
new and glorious light. Modern 
civilization unlike former systems, 
abounds in elements of strength. 
Its achievements have not been 
purchased at the cost of vitality. 
Every advance has increased the 
firmness of its foothold. 

Many causes contributed to the 
introduction of the present era. 
The discovery of a continent, the 
invention of printing and the pro- 
testant reformation bursting forth 
with volcanic fury in Germany, all 
had a share in arousing the nations 
to new aspirations and new hopes. 
But especially was it reserved for 
Anglo Saxons to act as pioneers in 


the work of regeneration. They 
have fought the hardest battles 
and won the grandest victo- 
ries. 


Upon the history of this race, 
peerlessly brilliant as it is, we do 
not propose to dwell. Marching 
in the very van of progress, and in 
intercourse with foreigners assimi- 
lating the most discordant  ele- 
ments, it owes its triumphs part- 
ly to inherent vigor of character, 
and partly to the stern trials which 
have disciplined and purified its 
strength. From disaster and defeat, 
from intestine commotion and civil 
war, it has emerged with wiser 
purpose and more powerful arm. 
Religious bigotry, hurrying into 
persecution, and the zeal of bitter, 
unrestrained fanaticism, though for 
a time scattering desolation, were 
yet in the end made instrumental 
in effecting results far transcending 
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the wildest dreams of the most ex- 
travagant visionaries. 

Amid complicated events in na- 
tional development, amid causes 
distinct in origin, but afterwards 
reacting upon and blending in one 
another, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact nature or extent of 
the contribution offered by each at 
the shrine of civilization. 

The puritan party, both for the 
conspicuous part it played in mould- 
ing English theology and politics, 
and for the elements it introduced 
into thecolonies of the New World, 
must ever present an inviting 
theme for study. 

That body was composed of stern 
materials. Their defects and ex- 
cellencies were strongly marked 
and undisguised. For uncouth 
manners, contempt of forms, pecu- 
liarities of dress, wild interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to establish favor 
ite dogmas or justify savage out- 
rages; for long psalms sung with a 
nasal twang, for violent gesticu- 
lations, and far-fetched Hebrew 
names, they have been subjected 
to unbounded ridicule. But in the 
council chamber their rough logic 
and strong eloquence made them 
triumphant over the most pol- 
ished orators of the schools. On 
the battle field the courtier found 
in the closely shaven enthusiast an 
antagonist whose steel left little 
time or inclination for the exercise 
of derisive wit. Faith approximat- 
ing to oriental fatalism superadded 
to an intense sentiment of individ- 
ual responsibility, embracing ob- 
jects far keyond the routine of or- 
dinary life, rendered the puritan 
insensible to pleasure as to pain. 
The pomp and glory of earth, the 
gorgeous insignia of wealth and 
the trappings of inherited power, 
were worthless in his eyes. Sel- 
dom were his morose features illu- 
mined with smiles, yet he moved 
to the field of battle as joyously as 
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the hopeful maiden responds to the 
summons of marriage bells. Amid 
the carnage of war his right arm 
was to deal blows in the holy ser- 
vice of the Most High—there he 
was to perform deeds of valor 
which recording angels would has- 
ten to inscribe on imperishable 
tablets. 

The English revolution inaugu- 
rated by the puritan, was a sponta- 
neous movement of the masses to 
wrench from absolutism civil not 
less than religious liberty. During 
the reign of Elizabeth many among 
the common people had arisen to 
positions of unprecedented dignity 
and influence. The great increase 
of commerce, and the new life in- 
fused into mereantile pursuits, 
brought within the grasp of the 
sagacious adventurer that wealth 
which had hitherto been the al- 
most exclusive possession of the 
noble. At the same time literary 
and philosophical investigation 
were pursued with intense activ- 
ity. Thought became a pleasure, 
and no realms were secure against 
its inroads. Under such a system 
of development, men were prepar- 
ing for a more expansive and per- 
manent freedom. Even the genius 
and popularity of the queen could 
not silence the clamor of her sub- 
jects for the redress of ancient 
grievances, 

But while the rapid increase of 
intelligence and wealth was firing 
the people, at all times jealous of 
already guarantied privileges, with 
a determination both to perfect the 
work commenced in the protestant 
reformation, and to establish con- 
stitutional liberty on a broader 
basis, the reins of government had 
fallen into the hands of a king, 
alike regardless of popular rights 
and inflated with the most extrava- 
gant notions of royalty. From the 
stand point of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we can see that the exigencies 














of those times and the demands of 
civilization required the overthrow 
of absolutism in England. In this 
emergency the puritan party aimed 
a death thrust at excessively cen- 
tralized authority, rearing upon 
the ruins an enduring superstruc- 
ture of civil and religious liberty. 
Weak in infancy, this body gained 
strength by the indiscretions of the 
foe. Remonstrances originating in 
parliament and couched in cour- 
teous though positive language, 
seemed to Charles to spring from 
unpardonable arrogance. Perse- 
verance was construed as insultin, 
obstinacy, and opposition to kingly 
power, as treason. 

A sagacious sovereign acquainted 
with every beat of the public pulse, 
might by timely concessions have 
dissipated the gathering storm ; yet 
concessions were not proposed till 
the season of their utility had 
passed. Mutual crimination wi- 
dened the breach between king 
and subject. At length the inevi- 
table hour came when the war of 
words was to be exchanged for the 
ring of sabres and the flash of mus- 
ketry. In that conflict, nobility, 
wealth and military experience suc- 
cumbed to the plebean host whose 
hands were nerved by religious fer- 
vor with triple power. 

Among the achievements of the 
Long Parliament and the army, was 
the abolition of the Star Chamber, 
the High Commissioner and the 
Council of York, all three ever the 
pliant tools of tyranny. Arbitrary 
authority was despoiled of the op- 
pressive power which had survived 
the decay of feudalism. The House 
of Commons received an accession 
of influence which for after time 
raised it above the vicissitudes of 
revolutions in the State, and en- 
abled it to withstand all encroach- 
ments attempted upon its privi- 
leges. A final seal, too, was placed 
upon liberties repeatedly conceded 
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and repeatedly violated during 
many antecedent reigns. 

The puritan gave great addi- 
tional momentum to the new hab- 
its of thought originating in the 
protestant reformation. Hitherto 
man had been morally timid.— 
While boldly encountering death 
in every shape of horror, he re- 
coiled with awe from questioning 
the truth of dogmas imposed upon 
his credulity by temporal or spirit- 
ual superiors. The subject allow- 
ing to his monarch the possession 
of divine attributes, bowed in ab- 
ject humility to the throne. Now 
came the day of popular exalta- 
tion. The masses had invaded the 
precincts of a church whose author- 
ity for a thousand years scarcely 
the boldest had dared to doubt. 
They had torn the curtain from 
the royal seat, exposing the gew- 
gaws that had so long bedazzled 
them. Justitication of rebellion 
against ancient usages necessitated 
profound and original thought. 
Every one became a_ theologian 
thoroughly versed in the grounds 
of his faith, and prepared to defend 
on principle the extraordinary 
events he had assisted to consum- 
mate. In sucha contlict of mind, 
old errors exploded, invaluable prin- 
ciples in governmental policy were 
developed, and, what was above all 
price to the common people, a new- 
ly born self-respect caused them to 
realize, for the first time, that they 
were indeed men. Eternal truths 
were no longer to be learned by 
second hand intervention, but came 
into immediate relationship with 
each individual soul. 

The distance, also, between the 
masses and the authorities dwindled 
into a mere accidental distinction. 

Thus we see the strength and 
worth of the puritan. But in the 
investigation of character we must 
not confine ourselves to eulogy, 
no blind faith in human perfection, 
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no idolatrous worship towards the 
memory of departed generations, 
should deter us from discovering 
and avoiding their errors. 

The journey from the gloom of 
the dark ages to the dawn of the 
millennium must of necessity be 
long and toilsome. Truth does not 
burst upon humanity in one instan- 
taneous flood of light. Slowly the 
world grows wise, draining in her 
progress many a cup of bitter- 
ness, 

The English constitution, and 
consecutively our own, owe severa! 
of the strongest bulwarks raised in 
defence of Anglican freedom, to 
puritan influence. But from an 
unaccountable freak of memory, 
the puritan forgot to concede to 
others the rights that he claimed for 
himself. Religious liberty, his soul- 
inspiring watch-word in hours of 
most imminent peril, was inter- 
preted in the intoxication of victo- 
ry as the liberty to think in accord- 
ance with certain established for- 
mulas, 

For vagaries of opinion, recusants 
received sundry tender admonitions 
at the whipping post, and if uncon- 
vinced by the striking arguments 
there applied, were often furnished 
with free accommodations within 
the thoughtful seclusion of prison 
walls. Nor did these champions 
of liberty admit a free examination 
of the principles incuicated upon 
the pages of inspiration. All might 
indeed read, but let the venture 
some student beware how he de- 
viated from the authorized exposi- 
tion. The religious education of 
the child commenced with the eat- 
echism, and never did Madam 
Squiers dispense doses of brimstone 
and treacle to the starvelings herd- 
ed together at Dotheboy’s Hall, 
more assiduously than the puritan 
regaled his offspring on highly in- 
telligible disquisitions drawn from 
this prodigy of a book. It speaks 
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volumes for youthful elasticity that 
such a system of instruction occa- 
sioned neither mental imbecility 
nor moral barrenness. Creeds in 
the legitimate sequences of study, 
follow investigation. The blind 
adoption of a system of doctrines, 
even when true, hazards independ- 
ence of thought, and with a view 
to ultimate development simply, it 
is far wiser to launch out bold- 
ly into the sea of speculation 
than timidly to hug the familiar 
shore. : 

In those days of intolerance it 
was no uncommon custom to 
strengthen the faith of the waver- 
ing by dispensations of the thumb- 
screw and tourniquet. 

Suppose this a winter night of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. En- 
ter that little house by a New Eng- 
land way-side, the apparent habi- 
tation of peace and qwetude. The 
winds moan dismally without, and 
the gusts are laden with drifting 
snow, Over the embers, dying on 
the hearth, lean two solitary occu- 
pants, one a bright eyed lad of half 
2 dozen summers, the other a wo- 
man of bent form and silvery locks. 
She is telling him of the Saviour, 
how Ile blessed little children, 
how kind He was to the sick and 
sorrowful. In thoughts of so good 
a being the storm is forgotten. But 
suddenly the door opens and stern 
men fill the room. What means 
this intrusion, these austere looks, 
these cruel words? “That woman, 
alone but for the presence of her 
grand-son, with no protector to 
lean upon, with no friendly arm to 
guard her rights or avenge her 
wrongs, has been accused of witch- 
eraft. Despite her solemn protes- 
tations—despite the agonizing ap- 
peals of the boy, she is hurried 
through the tempest to the prison. 
Upon her lonely vigils there, upon 
her trial and execution, we dare 
not dwell. How many such, stran- 
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gers and pilgrims, and utterly for- 
lorn on earth, have exchanged the 
crown of ignominy placed on 
their brow by misguided zeal, 
for the crown and the palm in 
heaven ! 

And how was it with the poor 
boy whose only inheritance was 
his parent’s prayers? The gloom 
of that night was a fit emblem of 
the solitude and suffering of after 
life. A child alone in the world! 
A heart thirsting for love with 
none to love it! An eye melting 
in sorrow and no gentle hand to 
wipe away its tears. On the play 
ground, other children avoid him as 
if he were infected with plague spots; 
at the church of God, he sees those 
who had robbed him of his only 
friend ; he dies young, and in that 
corner of the grave-yard allotted 
to criminals and outcasts, rest his 
weary bones. 

Every individual is accountable 
for his opinion. Solemn as the 
responsibility is, it admits of no 
evasion. Theoretical views exer- 
cise too deep an influence on the 
character both of men and com- 
munities to be servilely inherited 
from a father or thoughtlessly 
adopted from a creed. The wis- 
dom of past ages should dignify 
and advance living generations, 
not raise an impassable barrier 
where nations may fold their arms 
in, stolid self-complacency. Truth, 
old as eternity and broad as space 
itself, cannot all be reduced to 
dogmas. But if one must lean 
upon others in matters of con- 
science, is the young child, with 
intuitive far-seeing perceptions of 
right, a less safe guide than the 
hoary headed bigot of four score ? 
Dreams precede syllogism and 
the dreamer has made discov- 
eries which might have remained 
forever hidden to the tests of 
logic. 

But the puritans’ faults were 
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faults appertaining to the age; 
their virtues are the common treas- 
ure of all after time. Originating 
amid troublous scenes, their course 
led far away from the influences of 
a refined culture. Wrongs and 
dangers, the foe without and the 
foe within, made them cold, sus- 
picious, and intolerant. Now the 
day of persecution is past. Big- 
otry occasionally growls, but it dare 
not bite. Tlere and there a Rip 
Van Winkle Sniveller vents dolo- 
rous ejaculations over present de- 
generacy, moaning piteously for 
the wonderful times that were. 
But the number of croakers is 
growing “ beautifully less,” the 
19th century cannot stop to en- 
courage their snarling ! 

The spirit of the age is decided- 
ly antagonistic to the conserva- 
tism introduced by the Puritan 
into Western civilization. Young 
America, a phrase found in the 
mouth of every one and employed 
with a wide latitude of significa- 
tion, designates tolerably well the 
grand motor-power of to-day. Bold, 
independent, and impudent, he 
never pauses in the career of 
progress to bow before the dingy 
cob-webs or venerable dust of an- 
tiquity. Towards idolatry he never 
approximates. Of prejudice he has 
none. Authority is an argument 
of little weight, for his logic is the 
logic of expectancy. Amid the con- 
flict of opinions he by intuition re- 
solves new principles of political 
economy which no sooner astound 
the world by their audacity, than 
the world is lost in astonishment at 
the magnitude of the results. He 
is moderately honest, too, consid- 
ering the “hard times” and that 
“every body must live” The ten- 
dency to “fillibustering” sometimes 
exhibited, does not so much indi- 
cate rapacity of disposition as an 
expansive spirit of benevolence, no 
more confinable within the limits 
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of our territories than are the 
waters of the Atlantic in a nut 
shell. 

Young America is no chimera, 
but a vivifying power, the most 
hopeful, perhaps, of those ill-de- 
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thies of a people, almost blindly 
work out their destiny. His po- 
litical ancestor laid the foundations 
of national prosperity, broad and 
deep; the son possessing greater 
versatility of genius, adapts his 


ever augmenting resources with 
singular adroitness to the exigen- 
cies of the time. 


fined agencies which, appearing 
from time to time, and having 
their main-spring in the sympa- 


SONG.—(A FRAGMENT. ) 


Is it gone forever, my gay spring time? 
Shall [ never be as I was then: 

And this dead heart that once beat so wildly 
Who shall wake it, eax it wake again ! 


From that sea where joy lies buried, shall not 
Something like its shadow flutter up! 

The bright wine of life | quaffed so madly, 
Hath itleft no sweetness in the cup! 


Yet it is notthat my youth hath perished— 
If [ count by years, [am not old; 

Of that youth [ stripped the buds too early, 
And its leafless stem is all I hold. 


Oh! doth no new autumn yet await me ‘ 
Thus [ question Fare, but Pare is mute. 

[sit autumn? Where is autumn’s foliage, 
And its golden store of luscious fruit! 


AFTER THE STORM. 


A long wild swell! a waste of turbulent sea, 
Thrilled with the storm’s last thunders ; overhead, 
A spectral sky down-glimmering white and dead 
On the gray billows, staring sullenly 

Up to the ghastly heavens; the Winds so free 
Sut yester eve, so furious, harsh and dread 
Have hushed their warring turmoils, and are fled 
To ocean gulfs ; the Zephyr’s gentle glee 

Waits for the lingering sunrise; while we look, 
The clouds—like leaves of some dark-volumed book, 
Holding a glorious nystery—roll apart, 

A sudden splendor smites the leaden skies, 
The waste is all a-blaze ; the waters start 
To rapture ‘neath the morning’s sapphire eyes. 
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TRESCOTI’S DIPLOMATIC HISTORY.* 


In 1852 Mr. Trescott published 
his “ Diplomacy of the Revolution.” 
He has now given to the world a 
continuation of the work, in the 
“Diplomatic History of the Ad- 
ministrations of Washington and 
Adams.” <A third in the series 
will embrace from Jefferson’s term 
to Monroe’s Declaration; and a 
fourth extend the researches of the 
writer from the Declaration to the 
present time. 

The arrangement is not arbi- 
trary. It marks, to a certain ex- 
tent, corresponding variations in the 
necessities and purposes of our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations—the 
diplomacy of the Revolution indi- 
cates its requirements ; that of the 
next period, from 1783, including 
the administrations of Washington 
and Adams, discloses the demands 


and obligations of an insecure peace 
and of unsettled relations with Eu- 
ropean and other States; the third, 


and fourth series, will show the 
gradual progress of the United 
States to a higher and stronger po- 
sition, when, at length, “ with their 
territories compact, their national 
interests clearly defined, and their 
political intelligence alert, practiced 
and ready for the exigency of any 
question,” they are able to demand 
their rights with the confidence of 
conscious power. 

Diplomatic history must deal 
largely with State papers, and does 
not, therefore, address itself to the 
popular taste. But Mr. Trescott 
has been wonderfully successful in 
giving life to his cumbrous mate- 
rial of dry bones. He has reduced 
the huge, musty mass into a deli- 


cate essence, not palatable only, but 
inviting. He has thrown a charm 
of attractiveness over the dullest de- 
tails, and carries us, with a strong 
hand and a firm step, over difficul- 
ties which his skill has levelled, 
smoothed and made pleasant to the 
traveler. His style is precisely 
that which best accords with the 
topic. Thoroughly pure, it is also 
clear, vigorous, elevated and sus- 
tained, never sliding into negligence 
or obscurity, always imposing and 
often rising—as often as the occa- 
sion requires or permits—into a 
grave and dignified eloquence which 
befits and adorns the weight and 
magnitude of the subject. — 

Not less striking and appropri- 
ate, in the character of the work, 
is the calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment with which Mr. Trescott 
weighs the events and the men 
that pass in review before him. He 
does justice to the great and good 
of all parties. Standing very far 
above “ the small, personal jealous- 
ies, the idle and malignant gossip, 
the discredited and discreditable 
scandals, which are always rife in 
times of great party excitement,” 
he is able to see and to honour 
worth and ability in more parties 
than one. He can respect the char- 
acter of adverse leaders, while he 
condemns their mistakes. He ex- 
ercises the charity that hopeth all 
things as to men’s motives, at the 
same time that he passes strict 
though temperate judgment on 
their acts. The past animosities of 
party zeal are never permitted to 
sway his mind, or pervert the con- 
scientious spirit of his history. And 
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this is history's highest and rarest 
praise. 

Mr. Trescott passes, in rapid re- 
view, the period intervening be- 
tween the close of the revolution 
and the commencement of Wash- 
ington’s government, It was one 
of. helpless weakness, The excite- 
ment of the country had subsided 
into apathy. The feebleness of the 
Confederacy had sunk into imbe- 
cility. ‘It is now almost impossi- 
ble to understand how the articles 
of the Confederation, which consti- 
tuted the revolutionary government, 
lasted through the struggles of that 
difficult time. The central power 
was clumsy in its construction, un- 
certain in its action, and feeble in 
its execution. It certainly did not 
either lead popular sentiment or de- 
velope a consistent scheme of na- 
tional policy. The indomitable 
spirit of the people conquered by 
endurance the chief obstacles to 
success, while the necessary unan- 
imity of action and opinion was 
preserved by the individual influ- 
ence of the great men who appeared 
together in the different colonies, 
anid commanded, each in his sphere, 
the confidence of his immediate sec- 
tion.” But the obstacles now were 
all overcome, the unanimity of ac- 
tion ceased, the great men, still di- 
recting and guiding, had new diffi- 
culties to encounter at home and 
abroad. 

The difficulties abroad grew out 
of the insufficient powers of the 
revolutionary government for effi- 
cient negotiation. All the world 
was anxious to obtain a portion of 
the expected commerce of the Uni- 
ted States. We, on the other hand, 
were as solicitous to retain and mul- 
tiply our commercial advantages 
and relations. The American gov- 
ernment enlarged eloquently in their 
instructions to Ministers, on the prin- 
ciples and sentiments that should 
modify the intercourse of nations, 
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but when demands were made upon 
these Ministers for their powers to 
form treaties binding on the States 
forming the Union, they had none 
to show. “I have been instructed 
to learn from you, gentlemen,” wrote 
the Duke of Dorset to the Ameri- 
can Commissioners in 1785, “ what 
is the real nature of the powers 
with which you are invested,whether 
you are merely commissioned by 
Congress, or whether you have re- 
ceiv ed separate powers from the re- 
spective States. * * #* ° 
The apparent determination “ the 
respective States to regulate their 
own separate interests, renders it 
absolutely necessary towards form- 
ing a permanent system of com- 
merce, that my Couri should be in- 
formed how far the Commissioners 
can be duly authorized to enter into 
any engagement, which it may not 
be in the power of the States to 
render useless.” 

Here was at once an ‘insurmount- 
able bar to all negotiations. The 
Commissioners were not invested 
with the necessary powers. They 
were not duly authorized. The 
States would not be controlled by 
their engagements. They were 
helpless, and were treated accord- 
ingly. 

At the same time, other difficul- 
ties arose from the temper and 
views of the leading powers with 
whom the United States were es- 
pecially in contact. England was 
angry, “haughty and contemptuous. 
France was disposed to regard her- 
self as America’s guardian and pro- 
tector. Spain, who had never been 
friendly, was suspicious, jealous and 
complaining. The character of the 
country was sustained in these 
Courts by the great and distin- 
guished ability of its agents—by 
Adams, Franklin, Jefferson; but 
even these men could do nothing 
at their respective posts. Notwith- 
standing the magnanimous recep- 
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tion of Mr. Adams by the obsti- 
nate but honest old king—a scene 
which belongs to the romance of 
history and to the painter’s pencil— 
nothing resulted from the interview. 
The English government scorned 
our amicable advances, neglected 
to send a Minister to the United 
States, refused to treat on commer- 
cial affairs, kept possession of our 
posts in the North West, and 
seemed altogether more disposed to 
renew the war than to perfect a 
peace with their despised and re- 
bellious colonies. 

With France our relations were 
becoming more embarrassed, and 
she had made more than one re- 
clamation against the commercial 
regulations of various States of the 
Union, which Mr. Jay, acting as 
“Secretary for Foreign Affairs,” ad- 
mitted to be well founded. 

Our position with Spain was still 
more critical. The dispute respect- 
ing the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, grew more and more angry, 


and war was talked of as the prob- 


able solution of the difficulty. In 
reference to this contingency, Mr. 
Jay advised that the government 
should not be too decided in re- 
pressing certain indications of pa- 
triotic zeal, which the Western men 
were making manifest after their 
peculiar fashion, 

From this condition of embar- 
rassment, arising from the imbecil- 
ity of the old Confederacy, the Con- 
stitution of 1788, in some measure, 
released the energies of the coun- 
try. Thenew government, inaugu- 
rated in the following year, could at 
least produce the powers demanded 
for treating with other States, and, 
so far, the way for negotiating and 
settling all our outstanding troubles 
and disputes, was opened and made 
easy. But all the other difficulties 
not only remained, but had been in- 
creased by various circumstances. 
England had soon perceived that, 
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from certain causes above all control, 
the commerce of the United States 
must fall into the hands of her mer- 
chants without any equivalent, and 
she, therefore, became careless about 
listening to proposals which sought 
on our part to obtain one. The exi- 
gencies of our treaty engagements 
with France had become more em- 
barrassing, from the prospect of her 
being involved in war; and, with 
Spain, the incipient filibustering 
Western spirit was rendering our 
entanglements more inextricable 
every day. On the back of all this, 
to give every cause of trouble ten- 
fold intensity, the French revolu- 
tion spread disorder and confusion 
over the whole world. Every coun- 
try in Europe was in arms. All 
neutral rights, all international 
laws were trampled under foot. 
Might became right. The inter- 
ests of a distant and feeble nation 
were sacrificed without remorse. 
England plundered our commerce 
that it might not help the resour- 
ces of her hostile neighbour.— 
France seized our ships to keep 
them out of British ports. She 
seemed to regard America as a de- 
pendency, whose gratitude and ser- 
vices she had a right to demand. 
Hler Minister took virtual posses- 
sion of our ports, fitted out  priva- 
teers in them, seized British ships 
in our waters, and, when remon- 
strated with by the Executive, set 
the President at defiance, and ap- 
pealed from the government to the 
people of the United States. 
Under these great difficulties, it 
required all the wisdom and _firm- 
ness of the great men of the United 
States, the men of the revolution, 
to preserve the country from the 
conflict raging every where around 
them. They had established the 
liberties of the nation, it was now 
their task to maintain its interests 
free from all entanglement with the 
interests of Europe. “To avoid 
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all political engagements,” * * * 
“to shun all action that might com- 
promise the neutrality of the coun- 
try,” * * * “to establish by di- 
plomacy what had already been 
achieved by arms—the perfect in- 
dependence of the United States,” 
* * * “to assert the right to de- 
termine for themselves how far their 
interests were implicated in Euro- 
pean politics, and how far they 
would permit themselves to be 
made parties to any European agi- 
tation.” This constituted the task 
of the administration which inau- 
gurated our present government. 
In this way “to perfect the work of 
the revolution, was neither an easy 
nor a safe achievement; and it was 
accomplished only after many dis- 
heartening trials, and through the 
long, patient and painful negotia- 
tions which gave character to this 
period, by the treaties with Eng- 
land, Spain and France.” 

Of these painful negotiations, 
Mr. Trescott’s narrative gives us a 
clear and strong conception. In 
England Mr. Pinckney could make 
no progress. Le was received with 
coldness. The Ministers from the 
Courts of Europe regarded him 
with no favourable eye, as the rep- 
resentative of the turbulent people 
who had led the way in those dis- 
orders that were now tearing to 
pieces the whole civilized world. 
The Ambassador from Russia for a 
long time avoided his acquaintance. 
His proposals to the English gov- 
ernment, to negotiate a treaty, were 
received with haughty indifference. 
His complaints of infractions by 
England, of the treaty of peace, 
were met with counter complaints 
of impediments thrown in the way 
of British creditors, in collecting 
their debts in the United States. 
The Court of St. James had already 
begun to speculate on the probable 
disruption of the Union. The old 
King received Mr. Pinckney always 
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with courtesy, would chat with him 
about the weather, and occasionally 
let fall allusions to the rope of sand 
with which our American bond of 
brotherhood was commonly com- 
pared. The Queen was polite, but 
evidently preferred any other Min- 
ister to him who represented the 
lost jewel of the crown. Affairs 
became worse and worse. Our 
ships bound to France, with provi- 
sions, were seized ; our seamen im- 
pressed; our posts retained. No 
progress could be made in London, 
We had no greater success in Wash- 
ington. The English government 
had at last sent Mr. Hammond to 
represent them. But Mr. Ham- 
mond had no powers. To the ar- 
gument of Mr. Jefferson, the See 

retary of State, he had no reply to 
make, and made none. 

In France our diplomatic pro- 
ceedings were as little successful or 
agreeable. Commissioners were 
appointed from time to time, but 
with no favourable result. Mr. Mor- 
ris succeeded Mr. Jefferson at the 
French Court. Ile sympathized 
very deeply with the royal family, 
spoke freely in condemnation of 
the mob’s excesses, assisted in the 
King’s attempt to escape, opened 
his house as a place of refuge for 
all unfortunate aristocrats, and iden- 
tified himself with the opponents of 
the school of equality and frater- 
nity. At the same time citizen Ge- 
net, in behalf of the French nation, 
was exercising pro-consular or prae- 
torian power in the United States, 
Mr. Morris became detestable to the 
sans culottes, whom he despised, 
and citizen Genet was denounced 
by the American government, which 
he had defied. There was little 
prospect in all this of treating about 
any thing. The plunder of our 
commerce went on, and a sort of 
irregular maritime war began to 
prevail, Our position, indeed, was 
a very embarrassing one. We had 
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made guarantees in favor of France 
and her possessions, which we could 
not maintain. Our own change of 
policy in reference to foreign na- 
tions, the ruin of the monarch with 
whom we had treated, made for us 
a plea, but not a satisfactory one. 
Our Commissioners were treated 
with insolence by the unprincipled 
rulers of the French capital. In- 
stead of making compensation for 
the plundered property of our mer- 
chants, Talleyrand demanded mo- 
ney for himself and his compatriots, 
and the American Ministers aban- 
doned, with indignation, all attempts 
to negotiate. 

At last, after many perplexities, 
with long delays, through many 
changes of affairs, in perpetual 
danger of hostile collisions with 
one or the other of the great pow- 
ers of Europe, our ship of state 
fairly weathered the storm, under 
the consummate judgment, courage 
and patience of her commander. 
The treaty of 1794 with England, 
of 1795 with Spain, of 1800 with 
France, so far secured the position 
of the United States as to enable 
them to pursue the development of 
their resources safe from pressing 
exterior embarrassments. Our fron- 
tier posts were at length restored, 
our complications with France ar- 
ranged, our right to the navigation 
of the Mississippi through its whole 
course formally acknowledged and 
settled. 

None but minds of the highest 
order, like those at the head of the 
American government, could have 
pursued their steadfast course in 
maintaining the policy of the Uni- 
ted States under so many discour- 
agements. They never swerved 
from it. They temporized, they 
postponed the assertion of rights, 
but never abandoned one. They 
acted as the condition of their own 
country and the unprecedented 
state of Europe demanded, and left 
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it to subsequent administrations to 
take the higher position which a 
settled government and growing re- 
sources enabled them to command. 

It is an evidence of the calm and 
solid judgment which we have re- 
marked to be one of Mr. Trescott’s 
high qualities as an historian, that 
he deals impartially and justly with 
the vexed question of Jay’s treaty— 
the treaty of 1794 with Great Bri- 
tain. It was accepted with reluc- 
tance by the government, encoun- 
tered violent opposition in the Sen- 
ate, and was received with a yell of 
fury by the people. It settled no 
principle, abandoned important 
rights of American claimants, and 
obtained commercial concessions so 
entirely insignificant, that our gov- 
ernment refused to accept them. 

sut while Mr. Trescott freely con- 
demns the omissions and commis- 
sions of the negotiator, he does 
ample justice to his merits; while 
he exposes the insufficiency of the 
treaty, he sees and shows that it 
was a great good to the country. 
The incubus on our North Western 
frontier was removed, the Indian 
tribes restrained and composed, and 
the great region between the Ohio 
and the Lakes fairly opened to the 
enterprise of our restless and ex- 
panding population, John Jay was 
not only one of the purest and most 
honest of mankind, but he was, in 
this abused diplomatic performance, 
a benefactor, substantially, to the 
country that he served so long and 
faithfully. 

There are numerous interesting 
passages which we might adduce 
as examples of the eloquence into 
which Mr. Trescott’s vigorous style 
so frequently rises. The descrip- 
tions of the undeveloped but incal- 
culable resources of the United 
States, of the characters of Ad- 
ams, the two Pinckneys, Jefferson, 
are prominent specimens of his 
manner. We will restrict our- 
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selves to the beautiful passage that 
closes the volume, and this the 
more readily as we cannot suppose 
that any of our readers can be long 
without Mr. Trescott’s book. 

If, says the writer—when enu- 
merating the dangers that beset the 
infant republic from abroad—* if 
foreign powers had been allowed to 
obtain commanding influence in our 
national councils, the character of 
the country would have been di- 
minished, its interests mutilated, 
and our national existence must 
have dragged its slow way from a 
crippled ‘and sickly infancy, to a 
maimed and dependent manhood. 
Fortunately for us, however, sus- 
tained by wise and firm counsellors, 
Washington succeeded, even against 
a strongly excited popular prejudice, 
in establishing the perfect national 
independence of the country. And 
to have effected this, as they did, 
without war and in face of the diflfi- 
culties, both foreign and domestic, 
of the new government, is the crown- 
ing glory of those great men whose 
arms entranchised an empire, whose 
wisdom created a constitution, and 
whose steadfast sagacity inaugu- 
rated a national life of unbroken 
and almost fabulous prosperity. 
They differed, as men will do, some- 
times in ignorance, sometimes in 
passion ; but in their labours they 
were joined together, and in their 
fame they should not be divided. 
Honoured be their memories—the 
severe simplicity of Jay’s antique 
virtue, the subtle and eloquent rea- 
soning of Jefferson’s wonderful in- 
tellect, the broad and ample sweep 
of Hamilton's national pride, the 
impetuous and abounding patriot- 
ism of the elder Adams, the varied 
excellency of Pinckney, and Mor- 
ris, and Monroe, but, above all, the 
calm, sure judgment of him in 
whose majestic presence even these 


men bowed. With feeble means 
they achieved great ends; in doubt 
and difficulty they never faltered in 
a great purpose. They were men 
true, and brave, and elevated; their 
tempers chastened by a long and 
patient experience, their ambition 
tempered by a wise forbearance, 
and their abilities quickened by a 
devoted patriotism which gave vig- 
our and purpose to their policy. 
But the student of the world’s for- 
tunes, who looks down upon this 
mighty empire, with its tributary 
oceans, and sees its vast extent 
gemmed with the civilized beauty 
of a thousand cities, peopled with 
untiring millions, by whose energy 
its rivers roll down ‘gold, its forests 

vanish and its fields burst into lux- 
uriant harvests, while arts and. sci- 
ence, laws and commerce, direct, 
protect and refine the objects of 
their unstinted labours—beholds 
but a portion of their work. 

“For, in the darkened hour of 
their perplexity, they trusted, with 
a grave and beautiful simplicity, to 
Truth. And the suecess of their 
policy thus afforded to the science 
of history another of those rare ob- 
servations, by which we learn that 
beyond our obscure and cloudy 
prospect, the eternal laws of a Di- 
vine morality are at work, and that 
with Nations, as with men, the 
law of progress is the law of 
right.” 

‘We are sure that the remaining 
parts of the Diplomatic History 
will be looked for with anxious ex- 
pectation, and even when the wri- 
ter shall have reached the bounds 
which he contemplates, and finishes 
his work, he will not be permitted 
to rest from his labours, if the voice 
of his fellow-citizens can, by any 
importunity, induce him to carry 
his rare and now practised ability 
into other and wider fields. 
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In searching for the reason of 
Nell Gwyn’s unparalleled popular- 
ity with the people, we find it in 
the circumstances of the rivalship 
existing between herself and Louise 
de Quérouaille, subsequently crea- 
ted Duchess of Portsmouth. Soon 
after the arrival of this brilliant 
Frenchwoman in England, Charles 
plainly evinced the conception of 
one of those “violent passions” 
which were characteristic of his 
susceptible and versatile temper. 

The rich Southern beauty of 
Louise seems to have carried his 
heart—or what the facetious Mon- 
arch was pleased to call his heart— 
by a coup demain ; he openly paid 
his court to her, but the wily dam- 
sel knew her value, and determined 
to make the King’s love subservi- 
ent toa political project. Through 
her means, and as the price of her 
attachment, Charles, while at Do- 
ver, whither (as before remarked,) 
he had gone to welcome the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, consented to sign 
that infamous treaty by which Eng- 
land was virtually reduced to the 
level of a French province, and her 
sovereign became the pensioner of 
Louis XIV. Upon this Louise 
yielded to the King’s persuasions, 
and went up to London, which ever 
afterwards she regarded as her 
home. Charles’ attentions were 
henceforth divided between Nell 
Gwyn, and his new favourite. They 
were known popularly as “the Pro- 
testant and Popish mistresses,” and 
their influence was invested with a 


certain degree of political impor- 
tance, which we cannot record with- 
outasmile. Nelly was thoroughly 
English, and a supposed ardent ad- 
herent of the established Church ; 
therefore the people loved her as 
heartily as they detested her rival, 
who, being a Catholic and a for- 
eigner, was of course a traitress in 
disguise, and the legitimate off- 
spring of the woman of Babylon!! 
“This contrast of position it is,” 
remarks Cunningham, “ which has 
given Nell Gwyn much of the odd, 
and particular favour connected 
with her name.” 

Nell’s house, at this period, was 
situated on the south side of Pall 
Mall.* It had “been conveyed 


free to her and her representatives 


forever.” The door was not unfre- 
quently besieged by crowds of the 
indigent, whom she seldom dis- 
missed, without the bestowal upon 
them either of “ broken meats” or 
half-pence. Much of her time was 
spent at Whitehall. Here she 
constantly encountered “the Po- 
pish mistress,” and many “ sharp 
passages” were exchanged between 
them, in which the Frenchwoman 
was generally worsted, for her wit 
by no means equalled the beauty 
of her person. 

These wordy controversies and 
sharp shootings of the tongue were 
burlesqued by some contemporary 
scribbler, in a poem, with the title 
“A pleasant Battle between Tutty 
and Snapshort, the two lap-dogs of 
the Utopian Court.” Tutty be- 





* It is a curious fact that “the house which occupies the site of the one in 
which Nelly lived, (now No. 79,) is tenanted by the Society for the propagation of 


the Gospel in foreign parts,” &c. 
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longed to Nell Gwyn, and Snap- 
short to the Duchess, and the dia- 
logue refers to some actual affray 
between the rival ladies. Tutty de- 
scribes the mistress of Snapshort 
“as one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
and with a countenance so sharp 
as if she would devour him as she 
had devoured the nation, while 
Snapshort observes of Nelly that 
she hopes to see her once more in 
her old degraded calling of selling 
oranges and lemons at the thea- 
tres.” Among the letters of Mad- 
ame Sevigné, there is one which 
refers, in a lively manner, to the oj - 
posing claims of Nelly and de Qué- 
rouaille upon Charles’ favour.— 
“Mademoiselle,” says this epistle, 
referring to the latter, “ amasses 
treasure, and makes herself feared 
and respected by as many as she 
‘an, but she did not foresee that 
she should find a young actress in 
her way, whom the King dotes on, 
and she has it not in her power to 
withdraw him from her. He di- 
vides his care, his time, and his 
vealth between these two. The 
actress is as haughty as Mademoi- 
selle; she insults her, she makes 
grimaces at her, she attacks her, 
she frequently steals the King from 
her, and boasts whenever he gives 
her the preference. She is young, 
indiscreet, confident, wild, and of 
an agreeable humour. She sings, 
dances and acts her part with good 
grace. As to Mademoiselle, she 
reasons thus: “This lady,” says 
she, “ pretends to be a person of 
quality ; she says she is related to 
the best families of France; when- 
ever any person of distinction dies 
she puts herself into mourning. If 
she be a lady of such quality, why 
does she demean herself thus? She 
ought to die with shame. As for 
me, I do not pretend to be any 
thing better.” This absurd custom, 
into which “ Mademoiselle” (as the 
piquant French letter-writer styles 
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her,) had fallen, of decking herself 
in black whenever any French ce- 
lebrity died, was admirably ridi- 
culed by Nell Gwyn during a court 
The news of the Cham of 
Tartary’s death was reported in 
England on the very day which 
brought the intelligence of the de- 
cease of a French nobleman of the 
blood-royal. De Quérouaille re- 
paired to the court in mourning— 
and so did Nelly. Some one in- 
quired of the latter, in the Duch- 
ess’ hearing, “for whom she ap- 
peared in mourning?” “Oh!” 
said Nelly, “ have you not heard of 
my loss?—the poor, dear Cham of 
Tartary ! he’s dead!” “And what 
relation, pray, was the Cham to 
you?” “What!” replied Nell in- 
dignantly; “why, the same rela- 
tion that the Prince of was 
to Mademoiselle De Quérouaille ! ” 

From Pall Mall Nelly removed 
to several more fashionale parts of 
London, never, it would appear, 
from the number of houses since 
pointed out as having been ten- 
anted by her—dwelling long in 
one place-—until at last we follow 
her to Windsor, where she was 
settled in a magnificent mansion, 
with walls and stair cases painted 
expressly for her, “ by the fashion- 
able pencil of Verrio.” Hither all 
the courtly and high-bred world 
were wont to repair. The Wind- 
sor concerts were celebrated. Nelly 
spared no pains to collect together 
the best musicians the kingdom 
could furnish. She treated them 
with unusual munificence, and in- 
duced Charles to do likewise.— 
Among her more distinguished and 
favored guests were the Duke of 
Monmouth and Lord Cavendish. 
With her quick perception of char- 
acter, it is probable that the am- 
bitious designs, and the aspiring 
but impracticable temper of Mon- 
mouth, were even at this early date 


comprehended by her. She had 
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the boldness to call*him “ Prince 
Perkins!” to his face. “You are 
ill-bred, Madame !” said the Duke, 
haughtily. “Ill-bred !” exclaimed 
Nelly, with a smile; “pray, was 
Mrs. Barlow better bred than I?” 

First-class music, vocal and in- 
strumental, was by no means the 
only attractive feature in the gay 
re-unions at the Windsor house. 
For those who loved excitement— 
and “ their name was probably le- 
gion”—the basset table stood near, 
inviting them to the “hazard of the 
die.” Ladies were among the most 
eager and determined of the game- 
sters, Nelly herself lost in one 
night, to the Duchess of Mazarin, 
“as much as 1,400 guineas,” or 
$25,000 of our present (American) 
currency. Indeed, “Madame Gwyn” 
must have received her full share 
of those seventy thousand pounds, 
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set aside by the Commons for de- 

fraying the expenses of a monument 
’ to the “royal martyr,” but which 
> were basely appropriated by his son 
4 to the service of his various mis- 
} tresses. Always let it be remem- 
v bered in Nelly’s honour, however, 
s that amidst her abundance, she 
never forgot the poor. We find 
d in “some curious bills for debts ” 
\- incurred by her, amongst a num- 
il ber of items, such as “cordial juleps 
d with pearls” for Master Charles, 
1- “charges for a French coach,” “a 
y bedstead with silver ornaments,” 
or “looking-glasses,” “ warming pans,” 
m “white and red satin night caps,” 
m &c., &e., a charge for “ kilderkins 
n- of strong ale, ordinary ale,” and a 
“e “barrel of eights,” intended as 
id “alms for the people.” 
of One of her bills, for a sedan 
bh. chair, which Cunningham has res- 
r- cued from a pile of * mutilated ex- 
m- chequer papers,” isso curious,that we 
ng transcribe itentire. It runs thus: 
od June 17, 1675. 
oe £3. d. 
ad The body of the Chaire...... 3 10 0 
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the best neats leather to cover 


the outside....... - 3 10 0 
600 inside nailes coulered “and 

burnished.. -0 11 0 
600 guilt with water ‘gold ‘at ‘bs. 

PEF CEN. cecececevccecvere 10 0 
1200 outside nailes, the same 

gold at 8s. per cent.... «+. 6 0 
300 studds, the same gold. --- 1 16 0 
2000 halfe roofe nailes, the same 

ZIId oc ccccccsecccccccecece 14 0 
200 toppit nailes, same gold.. 3 14 0 
5 sprigs for the top, rich guilt. 4 0 0 
a haspe for the doore, rich 

TUL. o ccvcccvcccscccceocs 10 0 
flor change of 4 glasses...... 2 0 0 


2 pounds 5s. for one new glasse 
to be abated out of that ffor 





a broken glasse 15s....... 10 0 
Serge flor the bottom...... --0 20 
Conuisse to put vunder the 

leather ...ccccccsccccccece 0 0 
all sorts of iron nailes....... 0 5 0 
workmanshippe, the chaire in- 

side and outside. .......+4- 2 10 0 

£34 11 0 


Reict. dated 13 July, 1675, for 30£ in 
full discharge. 

ILere let us pause to remark that 
we have not compiled this paper 
with a desire to extenuate the sins 
of Nell Gwyn, but simply with the 
purpose of doing her justice, of 
proving that, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances of which 
it is possible to conceive, she still 
retained her sense of pity for hu- 
man miseries untarnished, exercis- 
ing a comprehensive and practical 
charity, which should weigh some- 
what with the sternest moralist, 
in the estimation of her char- 
acter. We beg the reader to 
understand us. We are not at- 
tempting, we say, to palliate or 
soften the crimes of which this 
woman was guilty. But we 
maintain, all other things being 
equal, that few would have kept 
some of the noblest virtues of 
the soul so thoroughly intact as 
she, in the midst of the foulest 
associations of the foulest epoch 
of English history. But why, 
it may ‘be asked, do you venture to 
wade through such a mass of pol- 
lution, in order to hold up before 
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us a few scattered gems of virtue 
and goodness? In order, we reply, 
to demonstrate the cheering truth 
that there is no possible depth of 
degradation, in which the holier 
purposes, the purer instincts im- 
planted by God in the heart, can 
be utterly effaced. In some rare 
natures, (like Nell Gwyn’s,) not 
only do these survive, but they 
shine with an added and _ pre-emi- 
nent lustre. Thoughts “too deep 
for tears’—a imoral as wide and 
beautiful as the Heavens, may be 
elicited from the study of charac- 
ters, who have properly encoun- 
tered the ban and scorn of the 
world, and upon whom the “ scar- 
let letter” of infamy has been 
stamped as plainly as that flaming 
mark which glittered for so many 
weary years, on the bosom of Hes- 
ter Prynne! Such is the justifica- 
tion of all biographical notices like 
the present. To the sensible and 
thoughtful inquirer they hardly 
need to be vindicated. As for that 
class of sanctimonious donkeys, who 
believe that they have a mission to 
watch over the Pusiic Morat, as 
if it were a bundle of fodder, 
setting up a hideous bray at 
any semblance of intermeddling 
therewith, and who protest against 
the mention of Hell to “ears po- 
lite,” they are only worthy of de- 
rision, unless, indeed, their hypoc- 
risy should provoke the profounder 
sentiment of disgust! ! 

But “revenons a& nos moutons.” 
One of the few good actions which 
must be placed to the credit of 
Charles II., was performed at the 
instance of Nell Gwyn. This was 
“the erection of a Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, for aged and disabled sol- 
diers, the first stone of which was 
laid by the King himself, in the 
spring of 1682.” We are told 
that there “were thousands alive 
when the hospital was first thought 
of, who carried about them marks 
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of service in the recent struggle 
which distracted three kingdoms, 
in a way in which, let us hope, they 
will never again be made to suffer. 
There were old men, who had 
fought at Marston Moor and Edge 
Hill, and younger ones, who could 
show that they had bled at Naseby 
or at Worcester. The Restoration 
had witnessed the establishment of 
a standing army, and many of 
Cromwell’s iron-sides, filling the 
ranks of the Coldstream Guards 
and Oxford Blues, were now unfit 
for active service, and younger men 
were required to fill their places. 
What was to become of the veter- 
ans when their pay was gone? 

“Their trade had been war, and 
their pay never sufficient for more 
than their immediate wants. But 
for Chelsea Hospital they might 
have starved on the casual bounty 
ofthe people, and the chance assist- 
ance of their younger comrades.” 

In 1680, the period at which we 
have now arrived, the long, golden 
summer of Nelly’s prosperity began 
to be overclouded., About the mid- 
dle of September, in this year, her 
second son, James, (so called in 
honour of the Duke of York,) died 
in Paris. Many of her old theatri- 
cal friends and compatriots, (among 
whom was Charles Hart,) were also, 
during this season or a very few 
years after it, gathered to their 
“final sleep.” The only letter of 
Nelly’s composition that has been 
preserved, was written about this® 
time. It bears the following ad- 
dress : 

These for Madame Jennings over 
against the Tul Tavern in Jermyn 
street, London. 

Windsor, Burford House, 
April 14, 1684. 
Madame : 

I have receiv’d y’r letter, and I 
desire y’u wd’ speake to my Ladie 
Williams to sende me the Gold 
Stuffe and a Note with it, because 
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I must sign it, then she shall have 
her money ye next Day of Mr. 
Trant; pray tell her Ladieship, that 
I will send her a note of what 
Quantity of Things Tle have 
bought, if her Ladieship will put 
herselfe to ye trouble to buy them; 
when they are bought I will sign 
a Note for her to be payd. Pray 
Madame let ye man goe on with 
my Sedan, and send Potvin and 
Mr. Coker down to me, for I want 
them both. The Bill is very dear 
to boyle the Plate, but necessity 
hath noe Law. I am afraid Mm. 
you have forgot my Mantle, which 
you were to line with Musk Colour 
Sattin, and all my other things, for 
you send me noe Patterns, 
Answer. 
away. 


nor 
Monsieur Lainey is going 
Pray send me word about 


your son Griffin, for his Majestie is 
mighty well pleased that he will 
goe along with my Lord Duke. I 
am afraid you are so much taken 
up with your owne house, that you 
forgett my business. 


My service to 
dear Lord Kildare, and tell him I 
love him with all my heart. Pray 
Mm. see that Potvin brings now all 
my Things with him. My Lord 
Dukes bed, &c., if he hath not 
made them all up, he may doe that 
here, for if I doe not get my Things 
out of his Hands now, I shall not 
have them untill this time twelve- 
month. The Duke brought me 
down with him my Crochet of Dia- 
monds; and [ love it the better be- 
cause he brought it. My Sumley 
and everie body else will tell you 
that it is the finest Thing that ever 
was seen. Good Mm. speake to 
Mr. Beaver to come down too, that 
I may bespeake a ring for the 
Duke of Grafton before he goes to 
France. 

I have continued extreme ill ever 
since you left me, and I am soe 
still. I have sent to London for a 
Dr. I believe I shall die. My 
service to the Duchess of Norfolk, 
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and tell her I am as sick as her 
grace, but do not knowe what I 
ayle, altho’ shee does * * * 

Pray tell my Ladie Williams 
that the King’s Mistresses are ac- 
counted ill paymasters, but shee 
shall have her money the next Day 
after I have the Stuffe. 

Here is a sad slaughter at Wind- 
sor, the young mens taking yr 
leaves and going to France, and, 
altho’ they are none of my Lovers, 
yet [am loath to part with them. 
Mrs. Jennings, I love you with all 
my Heart, and soe good bye. 

E. G. 

Of Madame Jennings and the 
Lady Williams mentioned in this 
letter, little or nothing is known. 
Potvin was an upholsterer, and the 
Duchess of Norfolk, an intimate 
friend of Nelly’s, was the daughter 
of the Earl of Peterborough. The 
Duchess is said to have employed 
as her footman the father of Sec- 
retary Craggs. 

The winter of 1684 was a sea- 
son of unusual gayety at White- 
hall. Evelyn has handed down to 
us a graphic picture of the manner 
in which Sunday was disposed of 
by the virtuous King and his cour- 
tiers. 

“I can never forget,” he says, 
“the inexpressible luxury and _pro- 
faneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and as it were a total forget- 
fulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening,) which this day se’nnight 
I was witness of; the King con- 
versing with Portsmouth, Cleve- 
land, Mazarin, &., a French boy 
singing love songs in that glorious 
gallery, whilst about twenty of the 
great courtiers, and other dissolute 
persons, were at basset, round a 
large table,a bank of at least £2,000 
in gold before them; upon which 
two gentlemen who were with me 
made strange reflections. Six days 
after all was in the dust!” 

Anything more solemn and start- 
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ling than the event which closed this 
revel it is impossible to find in the 
records of modern history. The de- 
bauch—for that is its true name— 
was kept up until Monday morn- 
ing. At precisely eight o'clock, 
the King was stricken with apo- 
plexy, remaining for hours in a 
state of unconsciousness. He then 
partially revived, but his case was 
hopeless ; and—what is not com- 
mon at royal death-beds—the at- 
tendant physicians did not attempt 
to conceal from hii his actual con- 
dition. Charles met his fate man- 
fully, and without a murmur. In- 
deed, he was far more respectable 
in his death than he had ever been 
in life. After solemnly confessing 
his sins, he asked to be forgiven in- 
dividually by those about him whom 
he had injured. His dast recorded 
command was, “ Let not poor Nelly 
starve!” a command which proves 
that the humble orange girl whom 
he had raised to rank and fortune, 
who had, as he believed, and as 
most others believed, been faithful 
to him, and who thus mingled with 
his latest rational thoughts, was in 
reality more truly beloved than all 
others upon whom his fickle fa- 
vours were bestowed. Cunning- 
ham (to whose work we again ex- 
press our indebtedness, since, in 
fact, our sketch is little more than 
an abstract of his thorough and re- 
liable biography,) supposes that 
Charles II. was poisoned. 

He says: “ It was the fashion in 
that, as in the preceding age, to 
attribute the sudden death of any 
great person to poison, and the ru- 
mour on this occasion should, per- 
haps, form no exception to the rule 
of vulgar delusions. Yet, in Charles’ 
case, the suspicions are not without 
support from apparently rather 
weighty authorities. “I am obliged 
to observe,” says Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, “that the most know- 
ing and the most deserving of all 
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his physicians, did not only believe 
him poisoned, but thought himself 
so too, not long after, for having 
declared his opinion a little too 
boldly.” Bishop Patrick strength- 
ens the supposition from the testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas Mellington, 
who sat with the King for three 
days, and never went to bed for 
three nights. The Chesterfield, 
who lived among many who were 
likely to be well informed, and was 
himself the grand-son of the Earl 
of Chesterfield, who was with 
Charles at his death, states posi- 
tively that the King was poisoned. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth, when 
in England, in 1699, is said to have 
told Lord Chancellor Cowper that 
Charles II. was poisoned at her 
house, by one of her footmen, in a 
dish of chocolate, and Fox had 
heard a somewhat similar report 
from the family of his mother, who 
was great-grand-daughter to the 
Duchess.” 

By no one, probably, in the whole 
realm, was King Charles more sin- 
cerely mourned, than by Nell Gwyn. 
We picture her during this mourn- 
ful period of her history, recalling 
to mind that grand song of Shir- 
ley’s, of which Charles himself had 
been so fond : 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shaddws, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on Kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the 


field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they 
kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must 
yield ; 


They tame but one another still: 
Early, or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring 
breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to 
death. 
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The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no.more your mighty 
deeds, 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


Pecuniary difficulties were now 
added to her misfortunes. But 
that earnest request uttered by the 
Kitg at his last gasp, was not un- 
heeded by his successor, James 
ordered her debts to be paid, and 
even carried his generosity so far 
as to settle Beskwood Park, a hand- 
some estate in the County of Not- 
tingham, (long an appurtenance of 
the crown.) “upon Mrs. Ellen Gwyn, 
and after her death upon the Duke 
of St. Albans and his male issue.” 

The young heir was not to be 
long kept out of his inheritance. 
From this period, his mother’s 
health rapidly declined, until— 
having duly made her will, which 


abounds in charitable bequests— 
she died in November, 1687, in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age. Cib- 
bler declares, that her repentance 
in her last hours, “appeared in all 
the contrite symptoms of a Chris- 


tian sinceritv;” and Wigmore, 
writing to Etheridge, says, “ she 
died piously and penitently, and as 
she dispensed several charities in 
her life-time, so she left several 
such legacies at her death.” Nelly 
was buried in the Church of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, and Arch- 
bishop Tenison, the friend and pro- 
tégé of Tillotson, and himself one 
of the purest and most illustrious 
of the English divines, preached 
her funeral sermon. There was no 
ostentatious display upon the occa- 
sion; but the London apprentices, 
who loved Nelly well, together with 
many of the poor, whom her 
bounty had relieved, and who felt 
that in her they had lost a friend 
never to be replaced to them on 
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earth, mingled their tears above her 
grave. 

Grand was the self-sacrificing 
courage of Tenison, in venturing to 
preach the funeral discourse upon 
such a woman. But the good 
Archbishop knew her worth, be- 
lieved in the sincerity of her re- 
pentance, and was not afraid, nor 
ashamed publicly to pay an elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of 
one, who, fallen upon evil times, 
and beset by sore temptations, had 
still succeeded in keeping fresh and : 
beautiful some of the noblest graces 
which belong to womanhood ! 

* * * % % 


As a sort of appendix to the pre- 

iH : wl Pp WTA)! . 
ceding sketch of Neli Gwyn, we 
transcribe for the amusement of the 
reader, some of the smart sayings 
attributed to Charles IT. Every- 
body knows the epitaph written 
upon the King by Rochester, 


“ Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did—a wise one!” 


but very few are acquainted with 
Charles’ reply: “The matter,” he 
observed, “was easily accounted 
for—his discourse was his own— 
his actions were his Ministry's !” 
Ilis politeness, even under trying 
circumstances, never forsook him. 
Upon one occasion William Penn 
appeared in his presence with his 
hat on. The King instantly re- 
moved his. “Friend Charles,” said 
Penn, “ why dost thou not keep on 
thy hat?” “’Tis the custom of 
this place,” replied the Monarch, 
“that only one person should be 
covered at a time!” Charles, who 
was in favour of extempore preach- 
ing, once asked Stillingfleet, “ why 
he always read his sermons before 
Him, when he was informed that 
he always preached without book 
elsewhere?” Stillingfleet answered 
something about the awe of so 
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noble a presence, &c., &ec., and then 
demanded, “But why does your 
Majesty read your speeches when 
you can urge none of the same rea- 
sons ?” 

“Odsfish! Doctor,” replied the 
King; “ your question is pertinent, 
and so shall be my answer. I have 
asked the two Houses so often and 
for so: much money, that I am 
ashamed to look them in the face!” 

While examining some rew apart- 
ments which Sir C. Wren had built 
for him, in his hunting palace at 
Newmarket, the King said that “he 
thought the rooms were too low.” 
Sir Christopher, somewhat of a 
dwarf, walking round them and 
looking up, replied, “J think, an’ it 
please your Majesty, they are high 
enough.” Charles squatted down 
to the architect’s height, crept 
about in a grotesque posture, and 
cried, “Aye, aye! Sir Christopher ! 
they Aare high enough!” 

Of Harrow Church, situated on 


the very summit of a high hill, and 
visible for many miles around, he 
remarked, “That is the only visible 
Church I know!” 


HARK TO THE 


Hark to the Shouting Wind. 
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One morning, the King attended 
only by two of his intimates, walked 
up Constitution Hill into Hyde 
Park. As he was crossing the 
road, the Duke of York, who had 
been hunting, was seen returning 
in his coach, escorted by a party of 
the guards. These, when they saw 
the King, halted, and stopped the 
coach. 

The Duke, being acquainted with 
the purpose of the halt, stepped out, 
and after saluting Charles, said he 
was greatly astonished to find his 
Majesty in that lonely place, with 
so small an attendance, and that he 
thought his Majesty exposed him- 
self to danger. “Tut!” exclaimed 
the King, “no sort of danger, 
James, for [I’m sure no man in 
England would take away my life 
to make you king !” 

Even on his death-bed a certain 
vein of humour mingled with his 
conversation. He apologized to 
some of his attendants, who had 
remained by his couch all night: 
“T have been a most uneconscion- 
able time dying,” said he, “but I 
hope, my friends, you'll exeuse it.” 


WIND. 


Hark to the shouting Wind! 
Hark to the flying Rain! 

And I care not though I never see 
A bright blue sky again! 


There are thoughts in my breast to-day, 
That are not for human speech ; 

But [ hear them in the driving storm, 
And the roar upon the beach! 


And O to be with that Ship 

That I watch throngh the blinding brine ! 
O Wind for thy sweep of Land and Sea! 

O Sea! for a voice like thine! 


Shout on thy merciless Wind 

To the frightened and flying Rain! 
I care not though I never see 

A calm blue sky again! 
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TRIP TO CUBA, 


VISIT TO MATANZAS. 


We had not yet seen the inte- 
rior of the Island; we had not 
visited a sugar estate; a trip to 
Matanzas would satisfy both re- 
quirements, and as we had letters 
to gentlemen of position in that 
city, we determined to set out 
without delay. The train was to 
start at six A. M. from the “Ferro 
Carril,” a handsome structure fac- 
ing the “Camp de Marte ;” but we 
were roused from sleep at half past 
four, and hurried away from the 
hotel at day light, for which un- 
wonted alacrity, it might be that 
our host had a motive—for, as by 
a regulation of the police, the own- 


ers of volantes, might 
double fare at that early hour— 
and, as our host unquestionably 


charge 


had a monied interest in the ve- 
hicles employed in our removal— 
we may, considering -these things, 


come to comprehend the secret of 


our early rising. 

Arriving at the deposito, we took 
places in the first class cars, which 
were very good, and passed at 
moderate speed, through the fre- 
quented portions of the city. We 
crossed the Alameda, between the 
Captain-General’s garden and the 
house of Pinto, (the executioner 
and the victim) and then shot rap- 
idly forward into the country. No 
mountains were in sight—the sur- 
face was gently undulating—the 
soil exceedingly rich, tenacious, 
argillaceous, of black, dark brown, 
or reddish hue—the latter esteemed 
the richest. The forest trees had 
generally been cleared, and but few 
spots were to be seen along the 


line of the rail road, which were 
not devoted to cultivation. The 
palm tree was the striking feature 
in the landscape; it was never 
missing. The fields were often sep- 
arated from the road by hedges of 
aloes, or cactus, or dwarf palm, 
and sometimes by stone walls 
formed from the boiilders of lime- 
stone, left undecomposed near the 
surface. Within these enclosures 
you might observe orchards of 
plantain and banana, groves of 
orange and citron, (the oranges 
strewing the ground) scant patches 
of tobacco and pine apples, ample 
fields of indian corn, grown some- 
times for fodder, sometimes for 
grain; but over and above all 
things, extensive plantations of su- 
gar cane stretching away to the 
bounds of the visible horizon ! 
Cotlee trees were seen (in blossom) 
alone the line of our route—but no 
cafetal or coffee plantation! The 
sugar culture is, par excellence, the 
leading agricultural interest in this 
wonderfully favored island; and we 
remarked not without surprise, the 
breadth of country allotted to it : 
culture; the palm trees every where 
lifting their graceful heads above 
the green expanse, while the steam 
pipes of the engines employed in 
the manufacture of the sugar, rose 
high above all surrounding objects 
and marked from afar off, the site 
of the plantation. Through a coun- 
try diversified by all these various 
objects of culture, and apparently 
the richest our eyes had ever rested 
on, we passed until we arrived at 
Guines, where we stopped to break- 
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fast. The exercise had given us 
appetites, and we rushed into the 
Jarge hall where breakfast was pre- 
pared for upwards of two hundred 
passengers; who, first or second 
class, seated themselves promiscu- 
ously at the tables. This looked 
republican! The majority of the 
company came from the second 
class cars, and their costume was 
of the plainest. Claret and Cata- 
lonia wines were placed on the 
table along with coffee. Fried 
plantains, pork chops, and hashed 
meats, smothered in garlic, were the 
staple articles. I asked for poached 
eggs and wine, instead of coffee, 
which was thick, and olla-podrida, 
which might be anything; and was 
accommodated. The fare, L think, 
was sixty two and a half cents, 
being reasonable considering the 
dearness of all provisions in Cuba. 
Breakfast over, we betook ourselves 
again to the cars and proceeding 
rapidly from station to station, at 
all of which, fruits and other re- 
freshments were to be procured, 
and passing over a country, in all 
respects similar to that we have 
already described, we diverged at 
last from the main track, to take 
the road to Matanzas. 

The rail road which begins at 
Havana, passes directly across the 
island in a southerly direction, until 
it touches the Carribean sea at 
Batabano. When it has reached 
the central portion of the island, 
it runs along eastwardly, keeping 
this central region, until it ap- 
proaches Matanzas, then a branch 
springs out from the main trunk 
and conducts you to that city. The 
main trunk continues and shoots 
off another branch to Cardenas. 
Another shorter branch ends at 
Coliseo (an inland town) and it is 
in contemplation to give further 
extension to the main trunk in the 
direction of Trinidad de Cuba, One 
offshoot only exists pointing west- 
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wardly, of the main line from 
Havana to Batabano, and that has 
its terminus at a small town on the 
northern coast of Cuba, called 
Abriel. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance of these rail 
road communications, for purposes 
social, agricultural, commercial and 
military, in a country where, for 
several months of the year, all trav- 
eling by wheel carriages is ren- 
dered difficult by the frequency of 
rains and the tenacity of the 
soil. 

Soon after leaving the main 
trunk, we began to descend, gradu- 
ally at first, and when nearing 
Matanzas at increased speed, and 
narrowly escaped running over a 
little negro boy, who, with charac- 
teristic want of forecast, had fallen 
to sleep with his head on the rail 
track. The engineer with difliculty 
stopped the train in time to avoid 
crushing him, then descending, he 
administered a wholesome switch- 
ing to the boy, to teach him the 
value of his life, or if that was “too 
painful an endeavour,” the inconve- 
nience, in the shape of a switch- 
ing, which would result to himself, 
from thus stopping a rail road 
train ! 

The line of the road now followed 
the slight curvature of the bay, 
and afforded us a fine view of the 
harbor and the shipping, (all at 
anchor) before we entered the city. 
We drove in a volante from the 
station, to the Commercial Hotel, 
to which we were recommended ; 
where, not fiading accommoda- 
tions, (the Italian Opera Troupe 
having pre-occupied the sleeping 
rooms) we passed on to the “Ciervo 
de Oro,” whose gilded sign hung 
out a lying promise of comfort. 
The oro was dore! “Can we be 
accommodated?” Some answer in 
Spanish, unintelligible to us !— 
“ Avez vous desapartements ?” No 
better luck! but we are made to 
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know, by signs, that we can be 
taken in. We advance into an 
entry and direvtly in front of the 
door of entrance, espy a steep, 
narrow, dangerous looking, total- 
abstinence staircase, leading to an 
upper story. Beside the foot of the 
staircase, stood a bar, for the retail- 
ing of wines and liquors, and be- 
yond that was a hall leading to 
other rooms, having tables spread 
for such guests as might drop in 
for dinner; for our house, it ap- 
peared, served as a restaurant as 
well as a hotel. Three domestics 
(Spanish) were loitering in the 
hall; their costume, pantaloons 
and shirt. We asked to be shewn 
to our chambers, They made 
signs to us to wait till they ran 
across the way to a billiard table, 
where the proprietor of the “Ciervo 
de Oro,” was amusing himself with 
a game. He soon appeared, a 
bright looking Italian, and as he 
spoke French, our embarrassment 
at being in a hotel, where not one 
word of ours was intelligible to 
any one of the servants, was meas- 
urably removed. We now mounted 
the steep staircase and entered a 
spacious lrall, one side opening on 
a narrow balcony overlooking the 
inner court, the other pierced by 
immense tall doors, each numbered 
and secured by a_ pad lock and 
chain. Into two of these chambers 
we were ushered, and we may de- 
scribe them as narrow in proportion 
to their height, and as but scantily 
furnished, with two chairs and a 
table, and a small bedstead, having 
sacs instead of mattrasses. These 
chambers had windows, opening on 
verandas towards the street, but 
wore a most disconsolate aspect, 
greatly enhanced by the condition 
of the floors, which shewed incon- 
ceivable neglect and indifference to 
cleanliness. 

The chamber-maid was a little 
negro boy! and on making him 
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understand our disgust at the con- 
dition of the floors, he brought a 
cup of water and a sponge, and 
began to scrub “ the bright partic- 
ular star,” which had especially 
disturbed our nerves. He rubbed 
out this one and stopped. I pressed 
him to proceed. He seemed to 
think me demented, to desire so 
unreasonable a thing, and flatly 
refused. A little further, my good 
boy, I said to him, coaxingly, by 
signs; he shook his head gravely. 
I offered silver, he looked offended, 
as if we were tampering with his 
conscience, aud I gave up in de- 
spair, when I saw that he seemed 
to reverence those immemorial 
grease spots as if they were the 
very penates of the “Ciervo de 
Oro,” which it would be a sort of 
sacrilege to disturb! 

We took our meals in the hall 
above, not caring to try the table 
Whote below, whence issued such 
steams of garlic, as forewarned us 
what sort of cooking to expect. 
The black boy, our chamber-maid, 
was likewise our waiter. He was 
respectful, but so solemn and dig- 
nified withal, that you would think 
that all the blood of all the kings 
of Congo were coursing in his 
veins, and that he was never for 
one moment unconscious of the 
fact; on the other hand, the un- 
constrained manner of the Spanish 
domestics, who brought letters or 
came of messages to us, was inimi- 
table. Our catalan would present 
a letter, then seat himself upon the 
dinner table, hum an air and beat 
a tattoo, until we made him under- 
stand that his services were not 
needed! The free and easy car- 
riage of these domestics was such 
as we had never witnessed before. 
There seemed to be no authority in 
the proprietor to exact services; 
these seemed optional with the 
employees, in no way compulsory, 
and a greater contrast than that 
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between one of these catalan wait- 
ers and an English flunkey, cannot 
well be imagined ! 

The letters of introduction with 
which we were furnished by friends 
in America, were, through the po- 
liteness of our landlord, quickly 
distributed, and in less than an 
hour after our arrival, we received 
a visit from Mr. , a distin- 
guished looking man. He was a 
Cuban by birth, educated in New 
York; a planter withal of opu- 
lence, a man of liberal ideas, and of 
undoubted talent, who has suffered 
imprisonment, and received sen- 
tence of banishment to Spain, for 
his known republican, and supposed 
revolutionary principles. He kind- 
ly invited us to accompany him on 
the day of our arrival, to the 
Combre, and the valley of the 
XAumuri, an invitation we were 
most happy to accept. Accordingly 
he called in the afternoon, with 
two volantes, two ladies occupying 
the first, two gentlemen the sec- 
ond; for it is not the custom in 
Cuba for gentlemen to drive ladies, 
unless they bear the relationship of 
husband and wife, father and daugh- 
ter, or brother and sister. We 
passed out of the city by the Ala- 
meda, a pleasant drive by the 
shores of the bay, and then as- 
cended the Combre or ridge, which 
nearly surrounds the city. From 
this elevation, the view of land, sea 
and harbor, is extensive and singu- 
larly striking. The road, which is 
sufficiently rough, it must be 
owned, keeps the crest of the ridge, 
and while you have the sea al- 
ways in view on your right, you 
look down on the left into the 
pleasant valley of the Xumuri. It 
is an oblong of about eight miles in 
length, by two in width, shut in on 
all sides by hills. It presents one 
vast field of sugar cane, broken 
here and there by scant patches of 
forest, left in its original wild state, 
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shewing above, the interlacing 
branches of lofty trees, while be- 
low, a dense impenetrable jungle 
shut out the view of the earth. 
When we had traversed one-fourth 
of the circumference of the ridge, 
we descended by a steep road, and 
found ourselves driving through 
the sugar estate, where the cane 
was being deposited from the ox- 
earts at the grinding mill. We 
then passed over lands of surpass- 
ing fertility, cultivated in cane, (in 
tassel, and therefore fit for cutting) 
which composed the central por- 
tions of the valley, until finally we 
struck a small stream, the borders 
of which constituted the road, 
which we followed until it piereed 
the lime-stone ridge, which served 
as the wall, as it were, of this pent 
up valley. Issuing by this gate, 
we observed in the divided face of 
the rock, the entrance of a cave, 
crowned, we were told, with stalac- 
tites, and curious to explore, but 
neither time nor daylight remained 
to us to venture on a visit. Still 
following the stream, we once more 
found ourselves entering the city of 
Matanzas, and were soon sat down 
at the Ciervo de Oro, our minds 
full of pleasing recollections of 
the scenery we had enjoyed, and 
of the rich and varied conversation 
of the gentleman, to whose hospi- 
tality we were indebted for so de- 
lightful a drive. 

The stream whose course we 
followed, was one of two which, 
taking their rise in the valley 
beyond, flow through the city into 
the bay. They are shallow and 
navigable only for small boats; 
and the head of the bay on which 
the city stands, is itself so shallow 
that vessels of fifty tons cannot ap- 
proach the wharves, but discharge 
and receive their cargoes while an- 
chored in the road stead. The 
boats constructed for this purpose 
are very fine, and admirably adap- 
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ted to the purpose, being flat-bot- 
tomed, of great beam, and yet so 
constructed as to offer little resist- 
ance to the water. They struck 
me as models of their class, The 
shipping, to which these boats 
served as tenders, was chiefly 
American. They were laden prin- 
cipally with staves and other pro- 
ducts of the American forests, and 
received sugars, molasses and fruits 
in return. 

It is as well to state in this con- 
nection, that the city of Cardenas 
(the scene of Lopez's first expedi- 
tion) which lies on the other side 
of a promontory, and is almost in 
sight from the summit of the 
Combre, is indebted chiefly, like 
Matanzas, to American commerce, 
for its prosperity. 

We had not long retired to our 
chambers, to throw ourselves on 
our sacs, (for our resting places, as 
we have said, boasted of no mat- 
trasses) when a strain of sweet 
music summoned us to the win- 
dows. The large wooden shutters 
which separated us from the iron 
balconies fronting the street, were 
soon unbarred, and we looked out 
to find whence proceeded such ex- 
quisite music. The night was 
calm, and every breath of air was 
hushed! For the first time our 
eyes beheld the brilliant constella- 
tion of “ The Southern Cross,” just 
risen above the horizon, and then 
they were attracted to the Lvening 
Star, which shone with a surpris- 
ing lustre! It was like a globe of 
molten gold glimmering through a 
sea of liquid crystal! The stars 
looked intensely bright, and unnat- 
urally close to us, magnified, doubt- 
less, by the medium of the atmos- 
phere that encircled us. Glancing 
from our verandas towards the 
North, (it was from that quarter 
that the music had seemed to pro- 
ceed) we observed a large proces- 
sion moving down from the direc- 
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tion of the Plaza; some bore 
flambeaux, and others musical in- 
struments, and they halted in front 
of a handsome house, nearly oppo- 
site to the hotel. A hollow square 
was formed in the middle of the 
street for the musicians, while the 
torch bearers surrounded them, 
and as soon as their music stands 
were arranged, and all was in or- 
der, they recommenced their sere- 
nade and played with a sweetness 
that I never heard surpassed. 

The band was full and composed 
almost exclusively of wind instru- 
ments. When it ceased playing, 
the whole company entered the 
house, leaving the music stands 
(under a guard) in the streets. 
Then might be heard the rapid 
popping of champagne corks, the 
laughter of the carousers, the curt 
speech, the applauses of the by- 
standers, and then the musicians 
emerged again from the house, fol- 
lowed by a large proportion of the 
company, and for a quarter of an 
hour the same sweet strains were 
repeated. We looked at the com- 
pany and could not make out their 
exact character. There were offi- 
cers of the Spanish army in their 
undress uniforms. There were cit- 
izens in their evening costume; 
people of condition they indubitably 
were, who were engaged in this 
pageant. What could it mean? 
There were no servants to tell us, 
and we were left to blind conjec- 
ture which held us wide of the 
mark. Still, the sounds of festivi- 
ty, and the clamour of the instru- 
ments, and the glare of the flam- 
beaux, were to be heard and seen 
till after midnight, when the party 
dispersed; and we_retired to rest, 
not displeased at the interruption 
so unexpectedly interposed, to our 
slumbers. And what did it all 
mean? Why, most unimaginative 
Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Norman, 
that asks the question, you may 
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guess till doom’s day, and be never 
nearer the mark. Could you re- 
cede two centuries in point of time, 
and disembarrassing yourselves of 
your frigid unpoetical frames, ani- 
mate for a minute, the bodies of 
these children of the tropics, you 
might comprehend, perhaps, the 
mystery of this boisterous mirth, 
that startles the silence of mid- 
night, but now, you cannot! Know 
then, this was the féte day of the 
blessed St. Jose! and it was the 
custom for all who held that priv- 
ileged name and held a certain po- 
sition in the world, to meet to- 
gether on that day, and glorify the 
Saint and themselves! ! Possibly 
the fact that the Captain-General, 
Jose de la Concha, owned that 
name, gave impulse to their zeal 
and eclat to the celebration, for I 
observed many in the army cos- 
tume, or wearing the badge of 
official service, who bore flambeaux 
in the procession, and played a 
prominent part in the carousal. 

In the beginning of this chapter, 
and in that which preceded it, I have 
spoken, in no spirit, I trust, of 
captious fault-finding, of the exac- 
tions to which travelers are exposed 
in their visits to Cuba. I have 
done so, not without a conscious- 
ness that offences of a like charac- 
ter may be brought home to our- 
selves! Ofthe high price of board 
charged in the cities, strangers 
have no right to complain; that is, 
or should be, foreknown. It re- 
sults from the condition of the 
country, from the abundance and 
consequent cheapness of money, 
compared with the scarcity and 
high price of provisions. But take 
the exactions, which are truly and 
unmistakeably such ; are they un- 
known in our own country and 
section? Will the stranger who 
visits us, find no parallel in our own 
practices? Are we in the condi- 
tion to throw the first stone? On 
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the contrary, may they not de- 
nounce us for inhospitality, driving 
bargains out of their ignorance, 
and therefore out of <heir helpless- 
ness? Are we certain that we 
possess that elevated tone of morals 
which sets us above those mean- 
nesses and indirections which we 
are so prompt to condemn, when 
detected in others? It will be for- 
tunate, if in this inquiry we meet 
with nothing to disturb our self- 
esteem ! 

Let us look a little into the 
charges which strangers visiting 
our country, have urged against 
ourselves, 

A Cuban gentleman, landing 
from a steamer at one of our north- 
ern cities, was charged thirty dol- 
lars by a hackman for taking his 
family from the wharf to a hotel. 
In his ignorance of our laws and 
language, he paid it, five dollars 
per head! The fact is so; I had 
it from an eye witness, and I deep- 
ly regret that the gentleman who 
witnessed the extortion, did not 
make it his business to expose and 
punish the perpetrators, which he 
did not. What must that Cuban 
think of our hospitality ? 

A gentleman traveling in the 
interior of one of our Southern 
States, was detained on the road 
by sickness in his family. He was 
compelled to hire horses, to put 
him in communication with the 
public routes, and in reach of the 
assistance required. The good Sa- 
maritans from whom he sought for 
help, charged him so unconscion- 
ably for the horses that he hired, 
that he turned his back in disgust 
upon the people who were capable 
of practicing such an extortion. 
This charge is true, and comes 
directly from the suffering party to 
the writer. 

Again! 


It is charged that in 
portions of the country where com- 
petition does not abate the evil, 
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the most extortionate charges are 
taxed upon the traveler at the 
country inns, where, for undrink- 
able coffee, uneatable pork chops, 
undone bread and unacceptable ser- 
vice rendered by unwashed ser- 
vants, the prices of the first class 
hotels are unconscionably charged. 

Again! It is said that collusion 
often exists between the conductors 
and managers of railroad trains, 
and the keepers of hotels at the 
junctions, so that trains are pur- 
posely prevented from connecting, 
to the great inconvenience, annoy- 
ance and cost of that much endur- 
ing animal, the traveling public, 
but to the delight of hackmen and 
hotel keepers, who fatten on the 
victims of this compulsory deten- 
tion ! 

Ohe! jam sat is est! Are these 
things so? Then must we remem- 
ber that the disgust which we 
should feel at finding such practices 
in other countries, is precisely that 
which a stranger must feel at find- 
ing them in ours. It is due to our 
good name, to our position in the 
world, that these practices, whether 
evincive of vulgar tastes, or a low 
standard of morals, or generally of 
a disregard of the just rights of 
others, should be corrected. But 
hold! In what way can they be 
rebuked. The poet has suggested 
the way— 
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“Safe from the bar, the pulpit and the 
throne, 

Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule 
alone !” 

Clearly the bar cannot touch the 
abuses of which we speak, unless 
they were offences against the stat- 
utes, which most of them are not! 
Neither can the pulpit, for though 
the pulpit is, in the main, a very 
worthy pulpit, and of good repute 
in the world, yet it sometimes ne- 
glects the humble garden, where the 
christian virtues use to grow, leav- 
ing them to be choked by weeds, 
while it indulges in the dissipation 
of controversial theology, or worse, 
in the drunken debauch of political 
demagogueism! Neither can the 
throne! We have no throne! 
But the power which is greater 
than the throne, and beyond all 
thrones, can touch and shame them 
if it will. The press! the honest, 
fearless, intelligent, patriotic press, 
can abate, if not eradicate these 
vices ; can scorch them by the 
fiery. darts of ridicule, or crush 
them by the direct power of honest, 
hearty denunciation! Let it assail 
and denounce, fot the offenders, 
(good breeding and the law of libel 
equally forbid it !) not the offenders, 
but the offence. Make that odious; 
brand that with the public con- 
tempt, and the offenders will stand 
self-rebuked, and be ashamed to 
repeat it. 
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I. 
In being is blessing, 
And he is most blest, 
Who learns the grand lesson 
Of doing his best. 
And the best gifts of Heaven, 
Most fruitful of spoil, 
Are the fields it has given 
For the freedom of Toil. 
No lack of the region 
For culture and art, 
If the proper religion 
Be warm in the heart. 
And in Doing is Living, 
In feeling the Soul, 
The Gain is the Giving, 
The March is the Goal. 


Il. 

Now give me the vigour 

To join in the strife, 
And try me with rigour, 

That the training be Life: 
And let the warm feeling 

Gush swift through the heart, 
That its fountains unsealing, 

Its strength may impart. 
The bravest will falter, 

When the Danger is worst, 
And the Fancies will palter 

With the Passions athirst ; 
But if thou wilt arm me, 

Oh! God! for the strife, 
They'll not chide me, nor charm me, 

From the toil which is Life! 


Ill. 
But a single step onward, 
And how the fields spread ; 
Whether seaward or sunward, 
Under foot, overhead! 

The forests, the mountains, 
The vallies, the sea, 

The life-giving fountains, 
All open to me! 

With my axe, I am Sovereign, 
O’er Empires of wood: 

With my vans, I am hovering 
O’er oceans of flood: 

With my shaft, I am baring 
The rock to its core: 

With my ship, I am steering 
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New worlds to explore. 
With my share, I am ploughing 
The waste for the close: 
With my art, ’'m endowing 
The wild with the rose: 
And sending, each dawning, 
My blessings abroad, 
My labor is crowning, 
My people for God! 


IV. 
And my pride’s in the power, 
With which I embrace, 
In the toils of the Hour, 
The good of the race: 
That in ploughing, or clearing, 
Lifting up, hurling down, 
My people are nearing 
The sceptre and crown. 
New mysteries shown them, 
Which art shall lay bare: 
New Provinces won them, 
For conquest and care: 
And with ploughshare, or sabre, 
New toils to be wrought, 
New fields for the Labour, 
New labours for Thought. 


v. 

On the wayside. one’s sinking, 
To whom I must bear 

A life-draught, for drinking, 
To keep from despair! 

In the cell is a student, 
The world never knows, 

In the world’s ways imprudent, 
He dreams while it goes! 

He is working the problem, 
Of Beauty for Thought, 

But the crowd never trouble ’em, 
Though the problem be wrought. 

He will make them a model 
Shall last them for aye ; 

But they care not a boddle, 
Seeing only to-day! 

And while the world fly him, 
He droops and he dies, 

Unless I draw nigh him, 
And see with his eyes! 

See where the true story, 
Grows under his hand ; 

Where the grandeur—the glory— 
Are at his command— 

Where it needs but the Master, 
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To rise to the toil, 
And—sic itur ad astra— 
To conquer the spoil! 





vI. 
And that spoil ?—not the Bubble, 
Of flatulent Praise ; 
The fever—the trouble— 
The crackle, the blaze: 
The cry of vain fashion, 
Which speaks for a Hall; 
But a world’s heart, in passion, 
That cries out for all! 
The Catholic sanction 
Unschool’d, with a gush, 
Like the great heart of ocean, 
That swells, with a rush! 
Stifling Envy, Denial, 
The Doubts, which still shame, 
Every great Heart's first trial, 
In the struggle for Fame! 


Vil. 
Yes. if true to the Mission 





Which calls me, I bear, 
A far nobler commission 

Than ploughshare, or spear! 
Not the conquering only, 

But the soothing is mine ; 
And I seek out the Lonely, 

Who Hope, yet repine! 
Alas! for the Duty, 

When men shall contemn, 
Invention, Thought, Beauty, 

As unworthy of them! 
When all question of Being 

Shall be question of bread ; 

Of clothes, shows, and seeing,— 
How looped, ranked and fed! 
When the Blockhead in splendor, 

Shall be foremost in place, 
And the brave, true and tender, 

Wanting wealth, shall be base. 
When the noble in thinking, 

Shall be worthless in state, 
And good Eating and Drinking 
Alone, shall be great! 





vill. 
These forests, these mountains, 

Hide fruits of delight ; 
There are life-giving fountains 

For draught and for sight ; ‘ 
But no pathways open, 
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For those who would gain, 
And the blind men, still groping, 
Would pierce them in vain! 


IX, 

I must tear down, and cut out, 

A path for the weak ;— 
That no more they be shut out, 

From the good which they seek !— 
And yonder's a tower, 

Where brave captives groan; 
I must arm me with power 

To break through the stone. 
See the myriads striving 

With their burden in vain, 
Other myriads scarce living, 

That know life by pain! 


—. 
Oh! great is the harvest 
That burdens the soil, 
And he alone starvest 
Who shrinks from the toil. 
Of God’s gifts most gracious 
Are those which bestow. 
Fields so various, so spacious, 
For the brave heart below. 
Where the humblest ambitions 
May rise in the race: 
And the meanest conditions 
Find a sun-lighted place. 
Where we lift up the lowly 
From depths of despair ; 
And make sacrifice holy, 
On heights of Good Cheer. 
Purge the vision through Beauty, 
Through feeling, the Heart; 
Teach the love that’s in Duty, 
The Religion in Art! 


XI. 
Oh! the fields how they widen, 
The more that we gaze ; 
Fields for soul to take pride in. 
And for Triumph to praise. 
Fields for culture all hours, 
Laid bare to be wrought, 
Tasking all the best powers 
Of Soul and of Thought. 


XII. 
By this working, we’re gaining, 
Best use of the Soul; 
The grand life-march maintaining 
Which is progress and goal! 
VOL. I. 29 








No intelligent reader of the 
Eclipse of Faith can entertain any 
doubt with regard to the pen to 
which we are indebted for the Grey- 
son Letters. The authorship of 
this rich collection of epistles will 
never compose the subject of long 
and injurious articles, and provoke 
to the examination of time-stained 
and dirty manuscripts, and the care- 
ful comparison of hand-writing, and 
industrious collections of facts from 
ihe mouth of gossip, as did the 
famed productions of Junius— 
This book refers you for its frater- 
nity to the same brain whence is- 
sued that splendid argument against 
a certain kind of the Protean infi- 
delity of the day. We mention 
the Eclipse of Faith, because it is, 
in our opinion, more characteristic 
of the author’s distinguishing traits 
of mind, than is Reason and Faith, 
and because the kindred nature of 
the topics treated enables us to de- 
tect more easily the identity. The 
severe logic, grasp of thought, 
clearness of perception, various and 
profound learning, combined with 
mirthful humour, spontaneous and 
sparkling wit, geniality, frankness 
and independence, will not permit 
us to confound Rogers with any 
author whose acquaintance we have 
made. But though the eye of the 
uninitiated may peer through the 
cabalistic letters that compose the 
pseudonyme, when we have reached 
this point, we can proceed very 
little farther. Our author has been 
exceedingly chary of personal in- 
formation. About the man—his 
habits of life, place of residence, 
early history—we know next to 
nothing. We lament our igno- 
rance of these matters, but prefer 
to state it candidly, both that we 
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may not be charged with indiffer- 
ence to things of such general and 
laudable interest, and that we may 
be pardoned for availing ourselves 
of the few meagre and tantalizing 
items of information, we have been 
able to glean from his published 
works. From his preference for a 
certain class of subjects, and the la- 
bour of thought and research he 
has bestowed upon them, we con- 
jecture that he is a clergyman. A 
single sentence in that clever and 
suggestive letter, on “ Reformato- 
ries,” gives countenance to this con- 
jecture. He mentions several times, 
and with a somewhat jubilant tone, 
that he is a bachelor. He owns 
and loves a great shaggy dog, de- 
lights in the sweet, bracing moun- 
tain air, and in long rambles over 
field and meadow, and hill. He is 
a vigorous, hearty, genial gentle- 
man, fond of retirement and ad- 
dicted to meditation, but a gener- 
ous host, a warm friend, and the 
life of a select circle of congenial 
spirits. The character of his style 
shows us as clearly as do his senti- 
ments, that his disposition is ingen- 
uous, earnest and vivacious. He is 
firm, but conciliatory, independent 
and bold in the avowal and defence 
of his views, but always respectful, 
regardful of feelings, and invariably 
sincere. Endowed with an exuber- 
ance of spirits, he never grows 
prosy and tedious, nor churlish and 
censorious ; every word that flows 
from his pen is fresh and clear, 
bright with the lustre of his eye, 
throbbing with his own earnest and 
truthful life. His nature is deli- 
eately toned, ardent and suscepti- 
ble, responding readily and com- 
pletely to the chord touched. It 
1s curious and interesting to ob- 
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serve his varying moods. The tran- 
sition from tears to laughter is 
surprising for suddenness and fre- 
quency; but though so sudden, it 
is never affected or forced, but al- 
ways spontaneous, natural and 
hearty. In the midst of pious re- 
flections, and tender, sympathetic 
endurance and consolation, some 
rich and unexpected sally of hu- 
mour will throw the light of a 
smile upon the tear that is trick- 
ling down the cheek. He leaps 
from the dim subtleties of meta- 
physics, into the warm, pure air of 
truth, and tempers the severity of 
logic with gushes of gleesome 
laughter. We know no writer, ex- 
cept Fuller, who possesses such a 
superabundance of pure, brilliant 
wit. It is the most extraordinary 
of all his extraordinary endow- 
ments. It flashes, sparkles, blazes 
and flows, sometimes ovcasionally, 
at other times through a whole 
letter. We find it is always inno- 
cent and refreshing, never assum- 
ing the form of sarcasm, or used 
dexterously or unfairly to conceal 
the weakness of an argument. It 
is never obscure or unseasonable, 
but very often, by a rich stroke of 
humour, he throws a flood of light 
on his theme, and imparts more in- 
formation than he could have done 
by the closest argument, and the 
most approved didactic method. 
We shall have occasion to speak 
frequently, and more at large, of 
this attribute of our author’s genius. 

On reading these letters, one is 
not more delighted with the au- 
thor’s wit than he is amazed at the 
versatility of his talents. His top- 
ics occupy a wide range, yet, not- 
withstanding their number and di- 
versity, every subject is handled 
with equal ability. He discovers 
and exposes the most ingenious and 
plausible sophistry of a metaphysi- 
cal intidelity—throws off an inimit- 
able paper on human inconsisten- 
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cies—makes you shake with laugh- 
ter, by detailing a conversation with 
a youth, who, enamored of Ger- 
man transcendentalism, and lost in 
the mysteries of word-wisdom, im- 
agined he had comprehended all 
the nonsensical theories of an in- 
comprehensible philosophy—meets 
your heart by a touching and gra- 
phic description of the death-bed of 
a saint—suggests thought and pro- 
vokes a resigned and cheerful con- 
templation of a painful theme, by 
a strong and wholesome letter on 
the deaths of the young—presents 
a ludicrous sketch of himself as 
cook—and gives us several letters 
on Prayer and the Atonement, re- 
markable for concentrated power, 
philosophical views, and a_ lofty 
soul-stirring eloquence. And ail 
this is done with sueh charming 
and sustained vigor, that each 
theme seems to have taxed to the 
utmost the rare and rich endow- 
ments of the author. 

Although he pays little or no at- 
tention to the cadence of his sen- 
tences, and does not affect smooth- 
ness, beauty or elegance, his style 
is always racy, flowing and clear, 
Ile never forgets that he is writing 
letters, not even when the nature of 
the topics would sanction a more 
formal and studied method of treat- 
iment. He deals largely in collo- 
quial words, and invariably uses 
them with grace and effect. Though 
dashing and impetuous, he is never 
careless, slatternly or obscure, and 
his diction is always selected with 
a view to perspicuity, force and im- 
pressiveness. The fastidious critic 
might object to his partiality for 
long, rare or obsolete words, but 
we must do him the justice to say 
that if he does sometimes violate a 
refined taste, and offend a nice ear, 
these objectionable words are al- 
ways appropriate and striking. 

Having thus intimated the rich 
contents of this book, we now so- 
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licit the attention of our readers to 
some of the most instructive and 
interesting letters in this collection, 
Each letter deserves a minute and 
copious notice, and it would be a 
labour of love to treat them sepa- 
rately ; but even had we the abil- 
ity to do this successfully, the space 
assigned to this article would ren- 
der it impracticable. We promise 
to be as full in our remarks as is 
consistent with brevity. 

The book opens with a letter “to 
Alfred” West,on his recovery from 
illness, and is enriched with several 
amusing anecdotes of convalescents. 
The writer treats us to a life-like 
and ludicrous description of a per- 
son recovering from a long and 
severe spell of sickness. With ap- 
petite keen and clamorous, the 
whole strength of his nature con- 
centrated in the desire for food, 
because the firm and skilful phy- 
sician will not allow him to tempt 
a relapse and peril life by granting 
him the amount of food his “ insa- 
tiable maw” vociferously demands, 
he rejects the measured quantity of 
“slops,” “and the entire genus of 
insipidities” prescribed and _prof- 
fered. The furious zest with which 
he devours strong meat, after the 
restriction on his diet has been re- 
moved, and the pettish impatience 
with which he awaits the hour for 
eating, is vividly depicted: “ What 
an infinite absurdity appears to him 
that languid ‘coy-toying with food,’ 
which the mad people in health 
waste their time in; and what an 
equal folly that ceremonious leav- 
ing of the last piece on the dish, 
appropriated of old time to ‘Colonel 
Manners!’ How, in the eager im- 
patience of his expectancy of a 
first meal of roast, does it seem to 
him that the sun and all the clocks 
in the universe are standing still, 
and that the stupendous blessing of 
a mutton-chop will never come.” 

His letter on “ Death-bed con- 
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versations,” is imbued with a pure 
and cheerful piety, full of exqui- 
site touches of simple pathos, and 
closes with some splendid imagery, 
introduced and mingled with artis- 
tic skill, and composing a grand 
and lovely picture. While reading 
this sweet effusion, we were forcibly 
reminded of that beautiful couplet 
by Coleridge : 
“Is that a death-bed where the Chris- 
tian lies ? 
Yes! but not his, ’tis Death himself 
there dies!” 

We intend to be very frugal of 
extracts, but cannot refrain from 
quoting a paragraph of this de- 
hghtful letter. And the reader will 
perceive that, though our author is 
essentially and preeminently witty, 
he has a tender heart, and can 
whisper with tremulous voice the 
soft words of sympathy into the 
ear of sorrow. 

“ The cottage window was open; 
the setting sun shone in with a 
flood of radiance; the evening 
zephyr laden with the fragrant 
breath of jasmine and honey-suckle, 
gently stirred the window curtains 
to and fro, as though ministering 
spirits were stealing in. and out of 
that peaceful room. At any other 
moment I should have regarded all 
this as a horrible incongruity. I 
san recollect that once or twice in 
my life, in the chamber of the dy- 
ing, I have lifted the window cur- 
tain in the weary morning watch, 
and, as I looked into the cold, gray 
dawn, and saw the last pale stars so 
peacefully shining, and heard the 
preluding twitter of the birds be- 
ginning their matin carol; or, more 
incongruous still! caught a glimpse 
of the broad sun lifting up his jo- 
cund face from the horizon, and 
calling a busy, thoughtless world 
to renewed activity and care—I 
have thought it almost a sin in na- 
ture to be so deeply peaceful while 
humanity lay wrestling there in its 
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Sut I had no such 


last agony. 
thoughts on this oceasion. The 
setting sun, which shone through 
and through the clouds which lay 
on the horizon, and turned them to 
molten gold, seemed to me a fitting 
emblem of a hope which thus con. 
verted the darkest sorrows of life 
into a diadem of glory. The liv- 
ing world now looked so cold 
and dreary. It was we—the liv- 
ing—who seemed to have our faces 
towards the bleak north, and to be 
journeying from the sun. To him, 
and to me also, from sympathy— 
she seemed the enviable. She was 
about to be born—born into im- 
mortality; while we, the living, 
were but unsepulchred in a world 
ov which the shadows of night and 
death lay so heavy. Who shall es- 
timate the value, in such an hour, 
of that hope and faith which thus 
lead the parting soul to enter on 
its lonely journey with tranquility ? 
which enables the ear (as it were) 
already to catch, as we descend the 
dim passage between this world and 
the next, the sound of the key 
turning in the lock, which shuts 
out from us eternal sunshine; the 
key of ‘Him who opens and no 
man shuts, who shuts and no man 
opens;’ of Him who himself passed 
through the same, ‘via dolorosa, 
but who, as His faithful disciples 
enter it, lovingly shows himself at 
the gate which opens into Para- 
dise, lets in on the ravished soul 
the streaming light of the everlast- 
ing day, and suffers it to catch 
glimpses of the ever-vernal scenes 
beyond ?” 

In his sixth and seventh letters, 
he expresses some undeniably strik- 
ing, sensible and wholesome views 
on the death of infants. He pre- 
sents the probable and certain evils 
that belong to human life, as afford- 
ing all-sufficient consolation to the 
mourner weeping at the little grave. 
Contemplating this form of be- 
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reavement from this stand-point, he 
rejoices in the consideration that 
even the most cruel and revolting 
rites of heathenism have swollen 
the bright ranks of the redeemed. 
The letter to his sister in India 
is a model of the epistolary style— 
easy, fresh and racy, touching on a 
variety of topics, and suggesting 
profound and important thoughts 
in an off-hand and playful manner. 
Ilis description of the changes that 
have taken place during the lapse 
of thirty years, is exceedingly lively 
and vivid. There are some choice 
morsels of wit scattered with a 
bountiful hand through this letter, 
and some piquant reflections on the 
mendacious kindness of friends to 
the dead. To enable his sister to 
form some conception of a locomo- 
tive, he tells her to “imagine that 
sons and daughters of Gorgon and 
Briareus, Gog and Magog, have in- 
termarried for some generations, 
and that a railway iocomotive is a 
promising scion of the family.” 
This delicate irony is evoked by 
the epitaphs in the old churchyard, 
the subject of which he would not 
have recognized, but by their sculp- 
tured names, “so artfully had Chiris- 
tian humility concealed their excel- 
lencies!” In the same strain he 
goes on to say: “Superstition no 
longer deities the dead, but aifec- 
tion angelizes them. For my part, 
I think if I were bedaubed and be- 
dizened with one of the tawdry 
epitaphs I have sometimes seen in 
a country churchyard, it would be 
enough to make me get up in the 
night and scratch it out. It is 
really odd to see so much wicked- 
ness above ground, and so much 
goodness under it.” 
~ In his letter on “Solutions that 
are true,” he discusses with great 
clearness, and force of logic, “ the 
difficulties of that great mystery— 
the origin and permission of evil,” 
and shows up the egregious fallacy 
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to which Deists resort in attempt- 
ing to account for the terrible and 
varied physical evils beneath which 
the world groans, by referring them 
all to the establishment of general 
Jaws. Tle treats with merited se- 
verity the cavils and doubts, and 
shallow sophistry that impugn the 
divine administration, and only 
provoke, perplex and bewilder. He 
accounts for these stupendous mis- 
eries, by the adaptation of general 
and secondary laws to “ man’s con- 
dition and education,” but confesses 
that we cannot comprehend the 
reasons for their existence. Even 
on this abstruse subject he makes 
a telling use of his superabundant 
wit, and paints a scene that is in- 
tensely ludicrous. “ Men ought to 
conclude, on such principles as 
those just commented on, that Om- 
nipotence cannot prepare such a 
place, consequently there will be 
none; that heaven itself will now 
and then exhibit a seraph who has 
lost his voice, or been lamed in the 
wing; or a young angel who has 
strayed into infinite space, and is 
lost. to his disconsolate celestial 
kinsfolk, or broken his legs or his 
nose by stumbling on the treacher- 
ous smoothness of the jaspar pave- 
ment !” 

The letter on the “ Essentials of 
Friendship,” appeals to our individ- 
ual experience for the confirmation 
of its truth. But though we may 
adlinit the fact, he states this ques- 
tion of antipathy is a mystery. We 
feel an aversion to certain individ- 
uals; but though nature communi- 
cates the knowledge of the fact, it 
very often flatly refuses to reveal 
the cause. Wedo not “take” to 
some people, and though we may 
endeavor, by listening to all that is 
said in their praise, and by fixing 
our gaze intently on their nobler 
qualities, to reason, abuse or shame 
away this aversion, seemingly so 
unjust, absurd and cruel, yet na- 
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ture, frowning, persists in asserting 
her opinion. And what renders 
this antipathy the more unaccount- 
able and annoying, is the consider- 
ation that it prevails in the absence 
of prejudice, and consists with re- 
spect and good-will, and even with 
that higher feeling of admiration, 
that causes us to believe the dis- 
agreeable person “ better than our- 
selves.” No doubt, in many cases, 
when the conditions of friendship 
cannot be complied with, as our 
author suggests, “ there may be, and 
often is, an innate antipathy of 
mind, sentiment or taste,” but very 
often, not only the person, the man- 
ners, the disposition forbid emphati- 
cally all genial intercourse ; but the 
very tones of the voice fill us with 
an uncontrollable disgust. We can 
appreciate the character of some 
persons, but cannot endure their 
presence; we can behold them with 
pleasure at a distance, but their 
proximity calls into play feelings 
that we would gladly subdue and 
expel. 

Our author, with his accustomed 
ingenuity, inquires whether there 
may not be “such a thing as a 
purely intellectual antipathy? a 
want of some correspondencies of 
taste, of sentiment, of association, 
which shall render intimacy as im- 
possible as though the parties spoke 
ditferent languages?” 

He believes that although we 
cannot associate the existence of 
antipathies with our idea of heaven, 
there will nevertheless be varieties 
of tastes, dispositions and employ- 
ments, and degrees of sympathy, 
intimacy and friendship. In the 
midst of these novel and curious 
conjectures, he regales us with one 
of those humorous freaks of fancy, 
that help to constitute his book a 
remarkable production. He repre- 
sents one angel saying to another, 
“Do you know angel So-and-so? 
He is really a most worthy, excel- 
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lent, estimable angel, but somehow 
we can’t get on well together; he 
is a fine, tall creature; of a noble 
presence ; has beautiful wings; flies 
well; but, to speak the truth, he is 
a shade too musical for me; is too 
fond of his singing; will sing you 
through the 119th psalm without 
stopping, and then begin again; or, 
he is a little too light and airy, will 
come flying through my open win- 
dow when [ would rather be alone, 
or alight, like some swallow in our 
old world, upon my roof, and _ twit- 
ter and chirp there, of course most 
divinely, for the hour together; or, 
he is a thought too prosy, and bores 
me a little with philosophy: or, he 
is too knowing, and has been here 
too long to enable me to under- 
stand him fully; he is always re- 
curring to that little tour he made 
of the universe fifty thousand years 
ago; or, he is too much of a vir- 
tuoso for my taste, and is full of 
that inimitable collection of cockle- 
shells, flies, and the sixty thousand 
species of amaranth which he has 
gathered from two thousand differ- 
ent worlds; or, he is too much of 
a Public Angel for me. Te is al- 
ways dragging me to great ‘assem- 
blies” and New Jerusalem * gather- 
ings,” when I would rather spend 
half of my time in some quiet 
nook of the ‘ everlasting hills, and 
muse alone ?” 

The Atonement is the subject of 
the fifty-third and fifty-fourth let- 
ters. They were written toa friend 
who misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the doctrine, then rejected 
the phantom of his own brain. 
They constitute a clear, closely ar- 
gued and philosophical essay. He 
first corrects the erroneous notion 
of his opponent, that God was re- 
luctant to save man, and that the 
terrible anguish of the garden and 
the cross “ wrung from Him a sul- 
len and ungracious pardon.” He 
demonstrates that this glorious de- 
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vice owed its conception to infinite 
love, and that Christ executed it 
with the sacrifice of himself, “of 
His own free-will? God justly 
adopted this stupendous method of 
evincing His love for the being 
who deserved His anger, because 
Christ “ was as willing to be given 
as God to give Him.” 

To the argument involved in the 
question, “Why could not God for- 
give the sin of man without any 
such intervention? Could He not 
forgive, just as a father can, abso- 
lutely and without compensation to 
law ?”—he gives a strong and sat- 
isfactory reply. He admits that 
with the Bible closed, he cannot 
confidently contradict the proposi- 
tion. This is a subject so transcen- 
dental to man’s faculties, that it can 
be reasoned, apart from revelation, 
only by analogy. But he proves 
that even if treated a priori, the 
views he defends are quite as philo- 
sophical as the other theory. He 
makes efficient use—without laying 
undue stress upon it, or suffering it 
to divert the course of the argu- 
ment—of the fact that men of the 
highest capacity and the most ex- 
tensive learning, have cherished the 
belief that it was a moral impossi- 
bility for God to pardon a guilty 
world, without some homage, like 
that of the atonement, to the prin- 
ciple of law. 

In replying to the question pro- 
pounded, he suggests that the rela- 
tions and circumstances of a man 
very often render it improper, un- 
just and cruel for him to forgive 
his own son “simply and absolute- 
ly.” Suppose he were a King, as 
well as a father, the mercy shown 
to the criminal child might involve 
the grossest violation of his own 
laws, and inflict the direst calami- 
ties upon his subjects. If it is so 
with man, why may it not be so 
with God? And he asserts that, 
though we know very little of the 
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unfathomable secrets of the divine 
government—* of the relations of 
this world to other worlds, of our 
race to other races, and of the bear- 
ings of Time and Eternity—yet 
every fact we know is against the 
theory of unconditional forgive- 
ness,” 

He then presents a powerful ar- 
gument in support of the orthodox 
view of the atonement, deduced 
from the intensely moral character 
of the divine government. He 
proves that this stupendous expe- 
dient, necessitating the blood-sweat 
and sacrifice of an innocent person, 
sustained the majesty of law—en- 
hanced the heinousness of sin— 
preserved justice unimpaired, ex- 
alted mercy, and subserved the ob- 
ject of the divine benignity—the 
salvation of man, but nothing 
less than the rescue of a world 
from perdition can reconcile the 
punishment of pure and faultless 
innocence, His subjection to a death 
of the most terrible and mysterious 
agonies, with our ideas of the di- 
vine benignity and justice. Le de- 
monstrates the falsity of the theory, 
that He suffered as an example to 
us, by showing not only the glaring 
inadequ: wy of the ¢ ause, the unne- 
cessary severity of the sufferings, 
but proves that the practical w ork- 
ing of this opinion “ unhinges our 
trust in the divine equity altogether.” 

His wit, in the letter on “ Un- 
conscious Profanity,” while it as- 
sumes the form of satire, and holds 
up the character delineated to the 
laughter of common sense, is ge- 
nial and healthy. The mirthful 
tone of the sketch is admirably 
sustained, and it gives you a vivid 
and truthful idea of the gay and 
refreshing character of his humour. 
His wit is never harsh or severe, 
scornful or derisive, but limpid and 
sparkling, as the rill that murmurs 
and flashes in the sunlight. It 
shows as clearly the refinement and 
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delicacy of his nature, as does his 
most exquisite pathos. This letter 
is a highly wrought caricature of 
the denizens in cloud-land, who 
mistake words for wisdom, and per- 
plexity for profundity. The ob- 
scurity of a thing is its sufficient 
recommendation, and the absence 
of all thought and sense, provided 
the language is beautiful and high- 
sounding, a beauty and a charm. 
The fluency and_self-complacency 
with which they utter set terms and 
technical phrases, is as amusing as 
their imposing vagueness and as- 
tounding generality. The more 
profound the mystery, the more be- 
wildering the point in metaphysics 
the more dogmatical their asser- 
tions and the loftier their air. 

The picture he presents of him- 
self and his “ profandissimus,” pelt- 
ing each other with hard words in 
the darkness they had drawn upon 
themselves, is ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. They begin with Kant, but 
they soon leave him, and laying 
hold of Hagels’ skirts, they mum- 
ble themselves into utter darkness, 
They expl ain Hagels’ paradox, “that 
nothing is equi al to being, and that 
if being and nothing be conjoined, 
you have existence,” by the lumi- 
nous theory of “the evolution of 
the concrete.” The opaqueness of 
the explication was quite satisfac- 
tory: “the concrete is the ¢dea, 
which, as a unity, is variously de- 
termined—having the principle of 
its activity in itself, while the ori- 
gin of the activity, the act itself, 
and the result, are one, and consti- 
tute the concrete.” 

Agreeing on this point, they next 
proceed to define the difference be- 
tween the Idea—*a whole compre- 
hending in itself indefinite treas- 
ures of degrees and momenta”— 
and philosophy. The distinction 
is marvellously subtle, and suggests 
to our mind the resolve, that Cole- 
ridge terms his golden rule, “ until 
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you understand a writer's igno- 
rance, presume yourself ignorant of 
his umderstanding.” It is pleasant 
to apply this adage, when, without 
pretending to much astuteness, we 
can use the first clause, confident 
that we perceive the nothing be- 
neath a pile of words, 

They were so fortunate as to ac- 
quiesce in their notions of the 
“Hegelian Absolute.” Their de- 
scriptive definition of a Deity is 
beautiful for lucidness and simpli- 
city—* the absolute ever striving to 
realize itself in human conscious- 
ness.” Here our author drolly ob- 
serves, in a parenthesis, “ very im- 
perfectly as yet, thought I, if He- 
gelian unconsciousness be the cri- 
terion.” Ravished by the divine 
music of the “rythmycal law of all 
existence—body, eye, mind and 
soul expanding, throbbing and 
flashing with the sublime inspira- 
tion, they stride on to the “three 
movements or potencies.” “ Re- 
flexion,” “Sub sumption,” and the 
“ Tndifference-point,” having van- 
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ished into the darkness, they grasp 
the more palpable “ subjective” 
and “ objective,” “subject-object ” 
and the “ object-subject,” and con- 
templating the matter from Hagels’ 
“realistic stand-point,” they both 
reach the conclusion that “ the pro- 
cess of thought may, phenominally, 
externalize itself into the region of 
nature ; and that, “so perhaps the 
subjectivity of the mind, subjecti- 
fying the objective in nature, leaves 
the subject-object still one.” 

But we must not linger longer in 
this delectable land of shadows and 
darkness. We regret that our ob- 
servations on the letters we have 
noticed, have been so superficial 
and unsatisfactory. Each letter is 
worthy of copious comment, and 
each will repay diligent perusal. 
For clearness and vigor of diction, 
astuteness and force of thought, 
solid argument, learning, wit and 
eloquence, we regard this collec- 
tion of letters superior to his other 
books, and this is the highest praise 
we can bestow. 


FRAGMENT. 


I faith, thy temper is most strange and wayward ; 
Because—some few weeks since, 


not quite myself— 


I ventured at the harvest of the Olive, 


Upon one innocent liberty 
Puirorra, 


No liberty 


With me, at least my Lord is rated thus. 


Rov. 
Blame the good wine of Cyprus ; 
Put. A slave indeed! 

Rov. 


I do repeat that I was not myself! 


spare your slave! 


But one who stoops to conquer fair Philotta ; 


If I have knelt, tis only that I may 

Rise thus, and clasp thee ; hold! no foolish cries ; 

No weak, vain strugglings; think’st thou that the storm, 
Fainting adown the mountain’s rugged steeps, 


Can bear these feeble wailings to 


thy friends ? 
(She droops.) 


Come! come Philotta, if thou could’st believe it, 
I am the very worthiest of thy vassals ; 

List for an instant while I paint the beauty 

Of a far Eden waiting for the light, 


The sundawn of thine eyes 
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AND HIS BROTHER. 


A TALE.—PART I. 


In one of the fashionable avenues 
of New York city, there lived about 
six years ago, a wealthy merchant 
by the name of Duncan Morrison. 
He was well known in Wall street, 
and other places of trade, as a suc- 
cessful but singularly scrupulous 
man of business. His speculations 
were equally legitimate and suc- 
cessful. So marked, indeed, was 
his prosperity, and so undoubted 
his honesty, that the sharpers 
about him looked upon Morrison 
with a mixed feeling of admiration 
and envy. By birth he was an 
Englishman, and eighteen years 
residence in this country had not 
sufficed to weaken his national 
characteristics, or moderate his 
(proper) national pride. The only 
foolish act of which I ever knew 
the merchant to be guilty, was the 
espousal of one of those absurd fe- 
male butterflies, popularly called 
“stylish women,” “women of the 
mode,” whose whole stock of at- 
tractions—personal and mental— 
consists of an elaborate wardrobe 
in the worst conceivable taste, and 
the possession of just sufficient art 
to conceal an inborn vulgarity and 
boldness, under a manner of infan- 
tile simplicity. 

Immediately upon his marriage, 
“the happy bridegroom ” was com- 
pelled to exchange his snug cham- 
bers, and cosy eight o’clock break- 
fasts at Delmonico’s, for a splendid 
and cheerless mansion in 
Avenue, and a déjetiner a la four- 
chette, with Madame at 11 A. M. 

But Morrison was not a man to 
submit, for any length of time, to 
conventional tyranny. He soon 
discovered the shallowness of his 


wife’s character, and while he con- 
tinued to treat her with respect, 
withdrew himself finally from the 
flippant and senseless circle which 
constituted ner world. Mrs. Mor- 
rison did not long survive to tor- 
ment and mortify her husband. 

It was afterwards discovered that 
for many years previous to her mar- 
riage, this woman had been in the 
habit of securing a factitious ex- 
citement by the use of opium; her 
constitution early impaired, gave 
way suddenly, and the fortunate hus- 
band found himself on the after- 
noon of December 13th, 18—, re- 
lieved of the presence and odious 
conversation of one whom it would 
have required the temper of a saint 
to tolerate. 

J was Morrison’s only intimate 
friend. Circumstances had drawn 
us together, and a certain similarity 
of temperament solidified the con- 
nection. Consequently, on the 
evening referred to, I repaired to 
his house with no hypocritical idea 
of consoling him for a loss, which 
I was aware that he regarded as a 
blessing; but for the purpose of 
enlivening a solitude which, natu- 
rally, must have been irksome to 
him. 

I found my friend in his study. 
He did not pretend to lament the 
decease of Mrs. Morrison. 

“T know not,” said he, “ what 
demon prompted me to marry that 
unfortunate creature! She was 
, but come! this is unmanly! 
I shall not—even to you—expose 
the sins and errors of the dead.” 

Morrison, although generally of 
a communicative disposition, had 
never revealed to me the events of 
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his early life. But on this occa- 
sion, and as if the necessity for 
sympathy had mastered him, he 
gave me a minute account of his 
trials, and experiences, from the pe- 
riod of his childhood, down to the 
time of our conversation. I must 
confess that there was little extra- 
ordinary in the narration. The only 
salient point in the whole story had 
reference to the harsh prejudices of 
his father, and even these had not 
been exhibited at nis expense. 

The elder Morrison, although 
a conscientious person, possessed 
many strict and really untenable 
notions upon the subject of paren- 
tal authority. He belonged more- 
over to the most rigid of religious 
sects; so that the native morose- 
ness of his character was intensi- 
fied and strengthened by a belief 
which might have found justifica- 
tion in the polemical system of the 
Jews, but was utterly opposed to 
the more humane spirit of Gospel 
revelation. 

His family consisted of two sons, 
Duncan and Wilson. The former, 
owing to a natural sedateness of 
disposition, and his uniformly so- 
ber and blameless deportment, was 
a favourite with the old man, whose 
uncompromising policy exacted as 
rigid an obedience from his chil- 
dren as ever entered into the claims 
of the sternest Eastern autocrat. 
The other, and younger son, pos- 
sessed unfortunately a widely dif- 
ferent mind and character. He was 
full of energy, enthusiasm and 
spirit—delighted in exuberant ac- 
tion and bold enterprise, was never 
so thoroughly at home as when 
pursuing the game amongst the 
remotest defiles of the hills, or 
guiding his boat along the most 
dangerous rapids of the river. So 
long as Mrs. Morrison—his mother 
—lived, a certain degree of liberty 
was granted to this. wild youth. 
He resembled her, both in intellect 
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and person, and found a sufficient 
solace in her passionate attachment, 
for the comparative indifference of 
his father. But the mother died 
when Wilson was about fourteen, 
and then a new order of things 
commenced. 

Mr. Morrison growing more bit- 
ter as his years inc reased, made ir- 
ritable by ‘disease and the influence 
of those unhallowed fears which, in 
so many instances, have darkened 
the face of God’s world with the 
shadows of wo and wrath to come— 
touched, we are bound to believe, 
also by the finger of a fierce In- 
sanity—subjec ted his sons, from 
this period, to a tyrannous control 
which the younger soon found to 
be insufferable. 

Prayers five times a day, and 
frequent, protracted fastings, were 
not, as the reader may suppose, 
very agreeable to an impetuous boy 
like Wilson. Indeed, they were 
sufficient!y irksome to his more pa- 
tient and philosophical brother. 
Still—solely through the influence 
of the latter, between whom and 
Wilson a sudden but sincere at- 
tachment had sprung up after the 
death of their mother—the poor 
youth curbed his temper, and bore 
with surprising equanimity the ne- 
cessities of his hard position. Some- 
times, however, he would miss one 
of the five prayers, or be discov- 
ered violating the rules of a fast- 
day, by following the example of 
Diggor y, and “ staying his stomach 
with a slice of cold meat in the 
pantry.” 

For some such delinquency as 
this, the lad was visited on his fif- 
teenth birth-day with the extremest 
wrath of the unreasonable and un- 
reasoning parent. In brief, he was 
savagely chastised with a horse- 
whip. For many minutes Wilson 
endured the ignominious infliction 
in silence, and with the scornful 
stoicism of a Spartan. 
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At last, as his father paused to 
take breath, he turned his pale, al- 
most ghastly face towards the 
flushed countenance of the pun- 
isher, and said, in a cold, distinct, 
formal tone—* Duncan Morrison! 
you are my father, but the last tie 
between us is snapped this day; 
you have beaten me like a cur, you 
have trampled on me like a worm; 
so far I have borne it all, but, old 
man, I am neither a dog nor a 
worm; beware!” The elder raised 
his whip furiously, deigning no 
other reply ; but ere he could bring 
it down, Wilson seized the handle, 
snapped it in two like a reed, and 
with a look before which the 
wretched father cowered and re- 
coiled, abruptly left the apartment. 

I have said that the elder Morri- 
son must have been partially in- 
sane. The conjecture is strength- 
ened by the fact that he never re- 
covered from the excitement of this 
scene ; and that for weeks previous 
to his death, which occurred soon 
after, there could be no question as 
to his derangement. To his son 
Duncan he bequeathed every penny 
of his very moderate property. 
Meanwhile, what had become of 
Wilson? It so happened that on 
the morning of the difliculty which 
had caused him to abandon his 
father’s roof, his brother had been 
absent from the village, and all that 
Duncan could find out upon his re- 
turn was, that a fatal quarrel (re- 
ported, with some exaggerations, by 
the housekeeper,) had taken place, 
and that Wilson had desperately 
declared his independence, and gone 
forth, without money, friends or ex- 
perience, into a world which (base 
minion of fortune as it is,) was 
never known to smile upon the 
destitute, or the powerless. A scrap 
of paper was handed to him by the 
landlord of the village tavern, in 
whose coach Wilson had departed, 
for a station some forty miles dis- 
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tant on the great Southern road, 
simply containing the intelligence 
that the deserter’s final destination 
was London, and curtly intimating 
that pursuit was hopeless. 

The note was written hurriedly, 
and without a single word of fare- 
well or loving remembrance to any 
one. 

Two months passed away. On 
a stormy November evening, in the 
midst of a penetrating rain, and 
whilst a mournful, unintermitting, 
funereal wind swayed the branches 
of the bareand ghostly poplars in the 
church-yard, the body of Duncan 
Morrison, the elder, was committed 
to the grave. The name of the son 
whom he had forced into exile,proba- 
bly into want or crime,had passed his 
lips but once during the weary pe- 
riod which elapsed between their 
quarrel and his death, and then it 
had been coupled with a curse. On 
the morning after his burial, how- 
ever, the young heir, who still re- 
tained the liveliest affection for his 
disinherited relative, repaired at 
once to the capital, and set every 
means in motion to discover the 
residence and the occupation of 
Wilson. 

After eight month’s fruitless 
search, and the expenditure of more 
money than he could well spare, 
Duncan accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of an American mer- 
chant on a visit to London, who 
was so much pleased with the 
young man’s manners, and evident 
steadiness of ability and character, 
that he offered him a lucrative po- 
sition in his own flourishing estab- 
lishment across the ocean. 

Dunean, after due deliberation, 
accepted the offer, came over to 
New York in company with his pat- 
ron, to whose post in the business 
he succeeded, after ten year’s ser- 
vice, and was altogether a diligent, 
prosperous and rising man. The 


first use he made of his increasing 











fortune was to re-commence the in- 
vestigation for his lost brother, with 
a particularity, and on a scale of 
expense which, of course, he could 
not formerly have afforded, 

The search extended from Lon- 
don to half a dozen of the large 
cities on the Continent; even the 
aid of the police, stimulated by a 
tender of what must have seemed 
to them an immense reward, was 
secured, but nothing, absolutely 
nothing could be learnt of the fu- 
gitive. At length, worn out and 
discouraged, Duncan ceased his ef- 
forts, concluding, sorrowfully, that 
his brother must be dead. The 
pain associated with this convic- 
tion, was unspeakably bitter ; for, 
upon her death-bed, his mother had 
confided to Duncan, in language of 
memorable solemnity, the charge of 
her younger and more volatile son, 
and this conscientious gentleman, 
blameless as he really was, felt a 
pang which he was fain to call re- 
morse, at the ill success of his efforts 
to reclaim the unfortunate Wilson. 

These facts of his life my friend 
entrusted to me, and upon consid- 
eration, I agreed with him that his 
brother had perished, probably of 
want, in the streets of that “stony- 
hearted step-mother,” London. I 
urged him to abandon all hope, and 
as far as possible, all thought upon 
the subject. Ile acquiesced in the 
propriety of my advice, but con- 
fessed that his thoughts upon the 
matter being independent of and 
above volition, he found it impossi- 
ble practically to adopt it. 

a x * % 

It was the night of the 28th No- 
vember, the nineteenth anniversary 
of his father’s death, and just such 
a cold and stormy evening as that 
which had witnessed his sepulture. 
Duncan sat in the cheerless parlor 
of his huge, deserted house in 
Avenue. Memories of the past 
rushed upon him, His old pic- 
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turesque home in Westmoreland, 
the village Church, public hall, and 
parsonage, his father’s gloomy resi- 
dence of dark brick, with the out- 
lines of a limitless range of hills, 
relieved upon a back-ground of 
pale blue sky behind it—the famil- 
iar faces of the villagers, with their 
old fashioned ways, and intermin- 
able stores of antiquated gossip— 
and, lastly, the arch countenance of 
Wilson after a successful attempt 
at bamboozling one of the most 
credulous of these excellent, but 
certainly not brilliant persons—all 
re-appeared to his fancy, with a 
distinctness, a reality which startled, 
nay, almost appalled him. While 
in this mood, he unlocked his es- 
critoire, and drew therefrom a pile of 
letters—mementoes of his youth— 
in the perusal of which he became 
deeply absorbed. The bell in a 
neighbouring Church-steeple struck 
hour after hour, with sullen and 
ponderous chimes. Ten—eleven— 
twelve—had been successively toll- 
ed; still Duncan Morrison pored 
over his letters. He was lost ut- 
terly to the world without. He 
heard not the sullen bell, or the 
hungry, ravening winds, or the gra- 
ting of the limbs of the sycamore 
tree against a back window of the 
parlor, nor did he hear another 
sound, less natural than these, which 
to an unabstracted listener, would 
have been both plain and ominous. 
It resembled the grating of a file 
against some heavy me tal, and pro- 
ceeded ev idently from the basement 
story of the mansion. After an 
hour or more, this sound ceased, 
and a sudden, dull clang, so distinct 
that even Morrison was, for a mo- 
ment, aroused, echoed upwards 
along the empty rooms and corri- 
dors. A complete silence, of con- 
siderable duration, followed. Then 
the cautious tread of feet might 
have been heard, coming stealthily 
and with frequent pauses up the 
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stairs. Still Duncan Morrison did 
not move. His thoughts were three 
thousand miles away, in other 
scenes, and amongst the events of 
long-perished years. The footsteps 
halted before the door of the par- 
lor. A hand was placed on the 
lock, the door slowly opened, and 
two men, profusely bearded and 
clad in rough overcoats of fur, ap- 
peared on the threshold. They 
instinctively started back upon be- 
holding the unextinguished gas- 
light, and seemed on the point of 
retreating. But Duncan Morrison 
being concealed behind his lofty 
desk, and not a sound breaking the 
dead silence of the apartment, they 
were speedily re-assured, and with 
admirable sang froid, commenced 
rifling the side-board of its silver. 
Goblets, spoons, and a huge tea- 
pot inlaid with gold, were depos- 
ited in a stuffed sack, which one of 
the robbers carried, and so silent 
and quick were the motions of the 
accomplished pair, that the chances 
are they would have escaped unde- 
tected, had not one of those strange 
accidents occurred, against which 
the most wary cannot be expected 
to provide. A rat, disturbed in 
his meal upon a fragment of bread 
dropped by the butler in a basket 
resting on the sideboard, next to 
the wall, snapped savagely at the 
finger of the man who was abstrac- 
ting the cups, &ec., and bit him so 
severely that he could not restrain 
a slight cry of pain. Duncan Mor- 
rison heard it. Quietly he leaned 
forward from behind his desk, and 
detected the house-breakers in their 
unceremonious appropriation of his 
property. Just as quietly, and be- 
fore the intruders could observe him, 
he opened a spring drawer in the 
said desk, took a revolver from it, 
carefully examined the caps, cocked 
it, and then stepped forward upon 
the rug before the fire. 

The robbers turned round, and 


for an instant—an instant only— 
stood paralyzed with amazement. 
That brief portion of time, how- 
ever, settled the fate of both of 
them. One, the one nearest to 
Duncan, was shot stone dead upon 
the spot. 

The other rushed towards the 
door, but before he could gain the 
passage way, a second unerring bul- 
let brought him down. Morrison 
approached his victims. The first 
he examined was a_ hard-featured 
man, about fifty, with a brutal brow, 
and lip; altogether as complete a 
villain in appearance as ever ut- 
tered a blasphemous jest in New- 
gate or on the scaffold. He looked 
like a foreigner; and it really 
seemed a pity that two ounces of 
good lead should have heen ex- 
pended on a wretch who had evi- 
dently been born to be hanged ! 

The body of the other, and taller 
of the robbers, lay immediately 
across the threshold, with his face, 
upon which he had fallen, resting 
on the floor of the corridor, and 
consequently somewhat in the shade. 
Duncan lighted a candle, and held 
it close down to his features. What 
was there in that pallid but hand- 
some face, that held the spectator 
spell-bound, suddenly sending the 
blood back in a torrent upon his 
heart, and leaving his own brow 
more deadly white than the brow 
of him who lay motionless in a 
pool of blood at his feet ? 

A few moments of agonizing ex- 
amination, and Duncan Morrison 
had thrown himself on his knees, 
and was frantically tearing the vest 
and shirt from the bosom of the 
man he had shot. Had you seen 
him thus occupied, you would have 
sworn he was mad—as mad as any 
tenant of Bedlam. His eyes blazed 
with excitement, huge beads of 
sweat rolled down his pale cheeks 
and dropped with a splash upon the 
marble mosaics which lined the 
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sides of the passage-way, and his two letters marked with indelible 
hands trembled to such a degree ink, which stood out in bold relief 
that he could hardly accomplish his from the flesh of the man’s pulse- 
purpose, of laying bare the breast less chest. 

and arms of the robber. When The letters, pricked there years 
this, however, had been done, Dun- before in childish sport, were W.M! 
van’s gaze was concentrated, abso- At last Duncan Morrison had dis- 
lutely glued, with a wild glare, upon covered his lost brother. 


(To be Continued.) 


SONNET, 
THE ACTOR TO THE THINKER. 


Pale Thinker! wed to Monkish solitude! 
Weaving the subtle substance of thy mind 
In flimsy webs of speculation blind, 
Fearful lest some bold worldling should intrude, 
How false the pride of that self-conscious mood, 
Wherein thou claim’st the power to loose, or bind 
The car of progress; thow that liest reclin’d 
At lazy length in depths of vernal wood ; 
Give me the pulse of action, the fierce hope 
Of triumph ‘midst the crowding ranks of men 
In mart, or field, or temple; let me cope 
Not with vain dreams in some deep-shadowed glen, 
But those stern facts which conquered, straightway ope 
The Gates of Fortune to our eager ken! 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE ON THE DEATH OF A GREAT STATESMAN. 


Toll forth,O! mournful bells, the solemn dirge, 
Speak out to the hush’d heavens your lamentation, 
A deep funereal music, surge on surge 
Timed to the sorrow of a stricken Nation ; 
For a grand Life hath set, 
The last Star in a glorious sky gone down, 
And sullen shades of lowering darkness frown, 
Where constellated lights of genius met 
On the proud summits of our old Renown! 
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A CHAPTER ON THE PRACTICAL. 


It is the necessary condition of 
new societies that those arts and 
sciences which are productive of 
purely physical results, should en- 
gross the attention and exhaust the 
Ingenuity of its members. As taste, 
and the sensibility to beauty are 
seldom found in a barbarous, or 
semi-barbarous age, it is evident 
that these are the offspring of cul- 
tivation, originating in leisure—a 
relief from the constant pressure of 
bodily wants, and solicitude as to 
the best way of supplying them. 
And in all communities normally 
constituted and clearly beyond the 
phases of pioneer life, we may as- 
sume that the total neglect of the 
finer and more delicate capacities of 
our nature, is indicative of a radi- 
cal deficiency in intellect and soul, 
owing in the first place to origi- 
nal poverty of organization, or, 
secondly, to long and systematic 
neglect, which has clogged and 
made inefficient the springs of our 
nobler feelings. 

To the latter of these causes it 
is unquestionably due that so many 
of our elder American societies— 
especially—tlet us be bold to con- 
fess it—the societies at the South— 
are so dead to the struggles of art 
and literature, so lost in the imme- 
diate issues of the time, that they 
cannot condescend to be refreshed 
and exhilarated by quitting the 
dusty highway for a moment, and 
drinking in the cool airs and pleas- 
ant music of more elevated regions. 
A wretched and illiberal species of 
cant has possessed them, by which 
every degree of grovelling worldli- 
ness is sanctioned under the plea of 
“the Practical”—the Practical! 
which upon examination we find to 
mean the devotion of a man, body 


and soul, to employments whose re- 
turn shall be material, and direct, 
and which, however honorable, le- 
gitimately pursued, become in their 
perversion the means of thorough 
debasement. Is A capable of rais- 
ing larger turnips than the solitary 
student B, his neighbor—then A is 
a wiser citizen, and a more en- 
lightened member of society. B 
may be a Thinker and Philosopher, 
but do thinking and philosophy 
“put money in his purse”—do they 
even improve the breed of his sheep 
and oxen? These are the questions 
which, if negatively answered, con- 
sign 5 to that limbo of contempt 
not unmingled with pity, which 
your “ practical minds” charitably 
reserve for the incarceration of 
Dreamers. But what monstrous 
folly is this? Are we forever to 
treat Experience asa phantasm and 
alie? Has it been decreed that 
one-half the world shall always be 
insensible to labors, and ambitions, 
the entire scope of which it is not 
in their power, at once, to deter- 
mine, and of whose consequences 
it has not entered into their wild- 
est speculations to conceive? If A’s 
vocation is agriculture, and the Al- 
mighty has vouchsafed him a knowl- 
edge of the fact, certainly A is a 
very respectable person, but is he 
authorized by his position to look 
down upon one who supplies some 
deficiency in the knowledge of dry- 
rots and cabbages, by acute genius, 
worthy investigation and high ar- 
tistic culture. We would not be un- 
derstood as urging an extreme case. 
On the contrary, often and often, 
when conversing with men who 
boasted of their practical ability, 
have we been made to feel an in- 
voluntary emotion of disgust at the 
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terms in which they spoke of liter- 
ature, and literary aspirants, in fact 
of any pursuit whatever above the 
test of their narrow standards, and 
the dogmatism of a conventional- 
ity whose props are ignorance and 
presumption. 

Thought is essentially invincible 
and immortal ; the theories of the 
wise have changed the face of na- 
ture, and linked the boldness of 
speculation to the majesty of fact, 
so that in the wake of the humblest 
contributor to the world’s ideas, 
sparkles a “line of golden associa- 
tions” that can never sink into ob- 
livion. Between Bacon or Shak- 
speare and Sir William Hamilton 
or Mathew Arnold, the interval is 
immense—a colossal chasm, not to 
be bridged over—but between the 
obscurest Thinker, who thinks to 
good purpose, and contributes his 
jota to the real advancement of his 
kind, and the whole herd of so- 
called practical men, there is a 
chasm more tremendous still—an 
infinitude of difference, which 
could the latter be made to 
perceive it, would “strike the sor- 
did worldlings with dismay.” As 
we cannot move a limb  with- 
out the previous exertion of the 
will, so it is no exaggeration 
to affirm, that soviety in all its 
high relations and aims, must have 
remained lifeless and paralyzed, had 
it not been awakened by the ener- 
gies of these Theorists and Think- 
ers, who are the brain of the 
“ body politic”—a will to the blind 
masses of mankind. 

And if one faculty has been more 
efficient than any other in the gen- 
eral furtherance of so grand a re- 
sult, it is that harmonizing and pre- 
scient power—the creative imagi- 
nation. Here you may be certain 
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that our practical gentleman. will 
regard us with his most incredu- 
lous stare. A musical sermon from 
the Rev. Mr. Charles Honeyman, 
full of pretty conceits and meta- 
physical mosaics, is his ideal of im- 
aginative force. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of being unqualifiedly de- 
nounced, we are constrained to say 
that he is wrong. In the States- 
man, whom it is fashionable to re- 
gard as the incarnation of logic, in 
the soldier settling the plans of fu- 
ture campaigns by a mathematical 
estimate of the “calculus of proba- 
bilities,” in the rigid astronomer, 
over his lenses and his diagrams, in 
the bold navigator, tempting un- 
known seas, because he has worked 
out the problem of other lands be- 
yond them, it is imagination which 
grasps conclusions, “ substituting 
intellectual vision for proof,” which 
lightens, and makes coherent the 
depths of philosophic deduction, 
and vitalizes reason by the pro- 
phetic instinct of success, 

Never has there existed a truly 
great man—one who has left his 
impress upon the ages—in whom 
the imaginative faculty was unde- 
veloped. Thus, all the recognized 
reformers, or discoverers in art, in 
religion, in politics, and in science, 
have been stigmatized in their gen- 
eration as Theorists and Dreamers, 
They—* gifted with the vision and 
faculty divine”—are enabled to see 
further than the generation of prac- 
tical men about them, and there- 
fore all Lilliput holds its mannikin 
sides, and inextinguishable is the 
laughter of fools. Fortunately, the 
scorn passes into a feeble echo, 
while the grand results of the wis- 
dom and genius it could not de- 
throne, remain to enrich and dig- 
nify all the races of mankind. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Editors of a Columbia journal, 
called The Daily Southern Light, have 
done us unusual honor. They have 
given two notices of our January num- 
ber—one, short and sweet, from “a 
gentleman of talent and literary ability,” 
the other, long and wormwood, from the 
Editors themselves. For the double 
condescension we are duly grateful, and 
take the sweet and the bitter, as they 
come, with no disposition to quarrel 
with a mixture so fairly representing 
the common distribution of sublunary 
things. 

If the good and evil were confined to 
our literary merits or demerits, we 
should, therefore, be silent, but “ Rus- 
sell’s” is accused of moral offences. 
To this we must reply. 

The charge is founded upon an arti- 
cle on Nell Gwyn. The article is first 
described as “a genial and accommo- 
ding sketch of Nell Gwyn.” In a sen- 
tence or two, itis “a prurient presen- 
tation of the life and adventures of a 


courtezan.” A few lines farther, as the 
virtuous indignation of the Editors 


grows warm with exercise—vires av- 
quirit eundo—the article becomes a 
thing “of vice and protligacy,” from 
whose pollutions Mr. Russell is im- 
plored to save the unhappy Editors, and 
the Apothecary invoked to sweeten 
them with civet. We will not dispute 
their need of being sweetened, but the 
cause is not in “ Russell’s,” nor the 
cure with drugs or Apothecaries. 

We are not to suppose, however, that 
these gentlemen feel any alarm for them- 
selves. Not at all! it is entirely on ac- 
count of the domestic fire-side of their 
neighbours. The daughter of the house 
is requested to read “ Russell’s” to the 
family circle. She comes to the article 
on Nell Gwyn. “ Will it not bring a 
blush of shame to her cheek,” ask the 
twin guardians of public morals. We 
venture to say that there is uot an ex- 
pression in the whole article that need 
excite a blush on the most sensitive 
brow. But suppose the same innocent 
maiden invited to read the “ Daily South- 
ern Light,” and in the pleasant critique 
on the Magazine, she comes upon the 
information that Nell Gwyn was “one 


of the most notorious harlots—of the 
foulest era—since George 1V.” (Sic?) 
And suppose that the child, not being 
well informed of the meaning of that 
dainty phrase, ‘the most notorious har- 
lot of the foulest era,” should ask her 
Mamma to explain. We can fancy that 
we see the Matron’s cheek burn, and 
the danghter’s reflect the blush, and a 
slight confusion in the family circle, and 
the “Censors morum” disposed of, as 
they dispose of offensive matters in leg- 
islative bodies—laid quietly on the table. 

And what is this affair about which 
the gentlemen of the “ Daily Southern 
Light” lift up their hands and eyes in 
holy horror? It is a sketch, intended to 
illustrate the social condition of a re- 
markable period of English history— 
one talked of and written of, more, per- 
haps. than any other. Nell Gwyn is in- 
troduced to give it the unity of a cen- 


tral figure. She is not an unsuitable 
party for the purpose. She was the 


most popular actress of a time when 
the Theatre was the great institution of 
social life. She was remarkable for 
many virtues, many talents and accom- 
plishments, and is mixed up with the 
history of the day. If she was a light 
woman, it was in an age without morals, 
when the daughters even of noble houses 
sought the advances of Kings and Prin- 
ces. In that loose and demoralized age, 
Nell Gwyn was among the kindest, most 
generous and charitable of women. 
With the vices of the time she had vir- 
tues of herown. No true woman need 
blush, or will blush, to hear justice done 
to an erring sister. To call the article 
which may attempt it, “a prurient pre- 
sentation of the life and adventures of 
a courtezan.” or of a “notorious har- 
lot,” is nothing less thana gross misrep- 
resentation. The Magazine professes 
to describe the social life of a profligate 
period, not to ApPPRovE it. One would 
infer from the “Southern Light,” that 
the object was to write an immoral life 
for the purpose of commending its vices. 
The time will never come when evil 
and evil doers shall be excluded from 
the world’s panorama, or from history, 
which is its.reflection. To pursue the 
rule of the “Southern Light,”,we must 
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banish from the parlour a great part of 
the world’s annals of lives and memoirs, 
and largé portions of holy writ must be 
read there no longer. Thereis really no 
cause for the gentlemen’s virtuous in- 
dignation, or expenditure of gall. They 
have been frightened without cause, 
and, like Luther, have thrown their ink- 
stand at imaginary demons. 

We will add, contrary to our inten- 
tion, a remark in reference to one arti- 
cle which has not pleased the Editors of 
the “Light.” The ‘Voices from the 
Forest” is a translation from a German 
writer of very high reputation. The 
work is thought, in Europe, to be full of 
alight but graceful fancy. Our critics 
are pleased to call it puerile ; but why 
is it puerile to make flowers and trees 
talk, any more than beasts or birds? 
Or is the * Southern Light” prepared to 
pass the same judgment on /Esop, and 
Gay, and La Fontaine? Perhaps the 
information that the article is substan- 
tially the production of a German author, 
may induce a reconsideration of the 
verdict. If not, we must leave our 
friends to their bad taste, and their 
worse temper. They intended, it seems, 
to call their journal the * Southern Scor- 
pion,” and changed it to the * Southern 
Light.” We fear the change of the first 
name has produced no change in the 
disposition that devised it. We see 
very much, in this critique, of the black, 
ugly, venomous reptile, ready to assail, 
and very little of the light that should 
see and know what it is that is about to 
be assailed, or of the frank spirit that 
always attends it. 


It falls not within our province to 
note or chronicle merely local move- 
ments, or matters of news, but we may 
with strict propriety, devote a portion of 
our editorial space, to all eflorts and en- 
terprises that promise to extend the in- 
fluence and prevalence, either of pure 
literature or of high art. In this view 
we are pleased to record that late events 
and observations have atlorded manitold 
proofs of an awakened attention to the 
claims of art in our midst, and that our 
ancient metropolis, once the seat of lit- 
erature and refinements truly metropoli- 
tan, bids fair to re-assert its renown, 
and renew its reputation. 

On an early day of the month past, 
and after careful preparations, a meet- 
ing of gentlemen, agreeing in an earnest 
purpose and disinterested desire to pro- 
mote the domestication and cultivation 
of art, in all forms, in our midst, was 
held in this city, and resulted in most 
encouraging assurances and indications. 
An adjourned and decisive meeting of 
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organization was held subsequently— 
about the middle of January—and the 
result, as announced in the daily jour- 
nals, was the establishment and full or- 
ganization of the “Carolina Art Asso- 
ciation.” The constitution, plan and 
details of proposed operations will come 
under review more fully when given 
officially to the public. For the present, 
we bid the enterprise and its friends and 
promoters, God speed, recognizing as 
we do the ties of affinity which connect 
literature and art in their nobler and 
higher manifestations, as dialectic utter- 
ances and variant expressions of the 
imperishable spirit of humanity. For 
convenient reference and information of 
our readers, who cannot fail in appre- 
ciating this movement as we do, we 
place on record in this form also, the list 
of official organization of the “ Carolina 
Art Association,” for the year which 
will close on the first Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary, 1859: 

President—Gov. R. F. W. Allston. 

Vice-Presidents—Wm. Henry Hey- 
ward, Esq., John Ashe Alston, Esq., 
lion. Jno. S. Preston, Hon. James Rose, 
Hon. J. L. Manning, Hon. Wm. Aiken, 
Ion. R. B. Rhett, Hon. J. I. Middleton, 
Rev. Jas. P. Boyce. 

Treasurer—James H. Taylor. 

Corresponding Secretary—A. Sachtle- 
ben. 

Recording Secretary—Francis D. Lee. 

Counsellors—Hon. N. R. Middleton, 
Pickering Dodge, Esq., S. Henry Dick- 
son, M. D., R. N. Gourdin, Esq., Hon. 
Wim. Porcher Miles, Gen. Wm. E. Mar- 
tin, Geo. W. Williams, Esq., Chas. E. 
B. Flagg, Esq., J. McConkey, Esq., W. 
If. Gilliland, Esq., Rev. J. P. Tustin, E. 
Mills Beach, Esq., J. K. Sass, Esq.. Jno. 
Ileart. Esq., N. M. Porter, Esq., Jacob 
Cohen, Esq., J. D. Aiken, Esq., Hon. 
Jas. Gadsden, Elias Horlbeck, M. D., 
Joseph Manigault, Esq., Edward North, 
M. D. 


Atasubsequent meeting, the organ- 
ization was perfected by the appoint- 
ment of the following gentlemen to con- 
stitute the “Art Committee,” charged, 
under strict regulations and exactions, 
with the control of decision as to pur- 
chase or exhibition of works of art: 

J. Ashe Alston, Esq., N. R. Middle- 
ton, L.L. D., 8. H. Dickson, M. D., Jas. 
H. Taylor, Esq.. Wm. Henry Heyward, 
Esq., A. Sachtleben, Esq., James Rose, 
Esq. 


We add that the annual contribution 
of membership is fixed at the low rate 
of ten dollars, and that one hundred 
names were secured before organiza- 
tion. 
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As a local art item, which will possess 
an interest, however, far beyond the 
limits of our city, we note the arrival 
and exhibition, in Charleston, of a bust 
of that weil known and esteemed jurist 
and barrister, James L. Petigru, Esq., 
which has been executed to a compli- 
mentary order and request of his pro- 
fessional friends and associates, by Al- 
exander Galt, a native and resident of 
Norfolk, Va., now pursuing art studies 
and executing sundry commissions in 
Florence. This image elicits general 
approval, and in many cases admira- 
tion, whether considered in relation to 
the subject or the author. 

Its exhibition on trial view elicited 
the following lines, which appeared in 
the Charleston Courter, and are under- 
stood to be from the pen of F. W. 
Thomas, Esq., author of “Clinton Brad- 
shaw,” “ Southern Sketches,” Xe., &e. 


IMPROMPTU ON BEHOLDING THE BUST OF 
J. L. PETIGRU, BY ALEXANDER GALT. 
Quick wit, and classic thought, aud 
judgment clear, 

Have marked thy active course from 
year to year, 

And more, an honest fearlessness of 
soul 

That numbers could not awe, nor power 
control. 

Thou look’st well in the marble ; Thou 
shalt stand 

A monitor to others, when thy sand 

Runs no more in the hour glass; yes, thy 
bust 

Shall bid men think of thee and dare be 
just— 

An honest lawyer and a patriot true, 

And a Great Soul—and such is Petizru. 


The following translation of «Ma 
CanneE,” contained in the * Derniers 
Chansons” of Béranger, is from the 
pen of a young Carolina scholar, and 
has been pronounced by competent crit- 
ics to be a creditable performance: 


1. 


The day-beam has called us to come to 
the bowers, 
Where golden-winged 
ously play, 
Where the fast-flying days are crowned 
with young flowers, 
Come, my companion! haste, let's 
away. 
From what famous vineyard bringest 
thou madness— 
A Bacchante-madness—arising froin 


insects 


joy- 


ine? 
Oh, ’twas a blessed fate, smiling with 
gladness, 
Gave thee to aid me, thou child of 
the vine! 
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Thy juices in youth made my young 
blood to rage, 
And now thou supportest the weak- 
ness of age. 
Come—cross the wood near the 
fields by the river. 
Gather we flowers and songs there 
forever! 


It. 


Far from life’s cares, let us rest in the 
shadow, 
Far from life's 
tossed, 
lil sing to thee dreamily, down in the 
meadow, 
A song of sweet memories, sighs for 
the lost; 
As oft I have sung when fast-falling 
showers, 
That came with the thunderous voice 
of the blast, 
Swept in their chilliness, killing the 
flowers, 
Or, whe. the snow-storm went hur- 
rying past, 
Then sadly or gaily, 1 dreamingly wan- 
dered, 
While under my old hat, my sweet 
thoughts I pondered. 
Come—cross the wood near the 
fields by the river, 
Gather we flowers and songs there 
forever! 


ocean-surf fitfully 


ll. 
Often, thou knowest how pleasingly 
dreaming, 
Brightest of air-castles musing, I'd 
build ; 
And in that dreaming each castle was 
seeming 


With treasures and pleasures o’er- 
flowingly filled. 
An infant of Paris—of Paris, the shame- 
less, 
I might have wandered its purlieus 
among, 
Ever uncared for, and homeless and 
nameless, 
fad not the muse set her mark on 
my tongue. 

Mother benignant! she gave mea name, 
And blest me with home, and crowned 
me with fame! 
Come—cross the wood 

fields by the river, 
Gather we flowers and songs there 


near the 


forever. 
Iv. 
She was my muse, and she taught me 
to ponder 
On nature and men, and kindly she’d 


say, 
“ Come from the city, child—with me to 
wander ; 
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Come, gather roses which grow by 
the way.” 
Since then, tho’ far from the thirst which 
devours, 
For riches and courts, she cares for 
me yet; 
Tho’ feebled with age she brings songs 
and flowers, 


To bind in a wreath for the brow of 


her pet; 
The max hears her songs with gladness 
and joy, 


He hears the sweet lullaby sung to the 
boy. 
Come—cross the wood near the 


fields by the river, 
Gather we flowers and songs there 
forever. 


v. 
“Come, guide the Republic!” fools 
would advise me ; 
Sages of yesterday foolishly prate ; 
Oh my companion! would it not sur- 
prise thee, 
Having to aid me in 
State. 
[ must be stronger 
bolder; 
Oh my good cane! it would make 
thee to groan, 
Had I the weight of the world on my 
shoulder, 
And thou hadst to bear it all, joined 
to my own. 
A grief to my friends, to all wise men a 
joke, 
To see me beneath the political yoke. 
Come—cross the wood the 
fields by the river, 
Gather we flowers and songs there 
forever. 


carrying the 


than Atlas, and 


hear 


VI. 
In sunshiny days, and in dreariest 
weather, 
Dearest companion! thou ever wast 
nigh ; 
Faithfully have we grown aged together, 
And with the dead past together we'll 
die. 
To this new era, my cane! [have bound 
thee, 
Thou who hast guided my footsteps 
aright ; 
Be thou support to the vanquished 
around thee, 
Wildly who wander in sorrow’s sad 
night. 
Companion, farewell! I enter the gloom, 


I leave thee, old triend, on the brink of 


my tomb! 

Come—cross the wood near the 
fields by the river, 

Gather we flowers and songs there 
forever ! 
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The Chinese correspondent of the 
London Evening Mail is a shrewd ob- 
server, and a picturesque, graphic, en- 
tertaining writer. In one of his recent 
letters he describes, with great minute- 
ness, the ceremonies which accompany 
a Chinese funeral, a Chinese wedding, 
and the barbarous, but universal custom 
of reducing the feet of Chinese women 
to one-third of their natural size. 

We will begin with what he says of a 
funeral : 

“There is a sound of gongs, and a 
crepitation of small crackers at the 
north end of the bund, and the coolies 
leaving their work to look on. As it is 
a day for sight-seeing, and sight-seeing 
is our business, let us follow the crowd. 

“It is a burial procession. The mother 
of a Chinese opium broker is going to 
her last home. She carries with her all 
her little comforts and necessities where- 
with to begin life in the next world. 
Many palanquins appear at unequal dis- 
tances, preceded and followed by cool- 
ies marching four abreast. These litters 
contain small joss-houses, and basins 
holding fruits, and sweet-meats, and 
bean cakes, and other orthodox Bud- 
dhist comestibles. There is good store 
also of silvered and gilded paper made 
to resemble solid ingots of gold and _sil- 
ver. This is the wealth wherewith she 
is to appear in the land of ghosts as a 
respectable, well-to-do matron. Bat if 
this bullion current among the 
ghosts, they have lost the qualities which 
most distinguish them in the flesh. In 
life a Chinaman can distinguish the ex- 
act tineness of a piece of silver by the 
touch, so much so that the word ‘touch’ 
is used as a technical term to indicate 
the quality of each description of bul- 
lion; it must be very harrowing to the 
feelings of the ghost of a Chinese com- 
prador to find himself obliged to deal in 
these shadowy ingots. On marches the 
procession. There are little boys blow- 
ing shrill trumpets and other stranger 
wind instruments. men excruciating our 
ears with cymbals and gongs, and grave 
adults exploding strings of crackers. 
Then comes the coflin—a strong wooden 
case like a carved and ornamental trunk 
of atree. It is half covered by draper- 
ies, and is borne by 12 coolies. It is 
hermetically sealed with that tenacious 
plaster the Chinese call ‘chunam.’ It 
will be borne to a joss-house in the city, 
and thence to a spot in one of her son's 
fields. Hfere it will rest on the surface 
of the ground. After the time of mourn- 
ing is past a few spadefulls of earth will 
be shovelled upon it, then year by year 
a few more till a mound arises and rank 
grass and Chinese lilies spring up, and 
this old lady’s habitation adds another 
unit to the myriads of sacred burrows 


pass 
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which cumber the rich soil, and serve 
no purpose but a harbour for the pheas- 
ants when the crops are cut. Our Eng- 
lish books upon China say that only hills 
are set apart for this purpose. Sir John 
Davis falls into this error. But our Eng- 
lish writers, for the most part. write only 
of what they have seen on the banks of 
the Canton river. Between Shangbai 
and Keehing I have seen thousands of 
acres of alluvial soil which the plough 
never turns because they are sacred to 
the dead.” 

The next extract refers to the cruel 
process whereby the feet of the Chinese 
women are so fatally deformed: 

* There are small-footed ladies at 
Hongkong who gain a very fair liveli- 
hood by exhibiting their pedal extremi- 
ties to sea captains and other curious 
Europeans at a dollar a-bead; but, as 
so superficial an examination of this na- 
tional peculiarity did not satisfy me, I 
had recourse to some of my good friends 
among the missionaries. By their aid 
| obtained that some poor Chinese wo- 
men should bring me a complete gamut 
of little girls from the missionary schools. 
Many of these female children probably 
owed their lives to the persuasion (aided 
by opportune donations of rice) of my 
missionary friend and his lady, but their 
influence had been powerless to prevent 
the torture of their feet. On the ap- 
pointed day they were all seated in a 
row in my friend’s library, and their 
feet, which I suspect had undergone a 
preparatory washing, were unbound by 
their mammas. The first was a child of 
two years old. Her penance had just 
commenced, When the bandage of blue 
cotton was taken off, | found that the 
great toe had been Jeft untouched, but 
the other four had been forced down 
under the ball of the foot, and closely 
bound in that position. The child. there- 


fore, walked upon the knuckle joints of 


her four toes. The toes were red and 
inflamed, and the ligature caused evi- 
dent pain. In the next three children 
(all of ages advancing at small intervals) 
the preparation was only to the same 
extent; it was confined to the four toes; 
gradually, however, these four toes, ced- 
ing to the continual pressure, lost their 
articulations and their identity as limbs, 
and became amalgamated with the sole 
of the foot. In the eldest of the four the 
redness and inflammation had entirely 
disappeared, the foot was cool and pain- 
less, and appeared as thouglf the four 
toes had been cut off by a knife. The 
foot was now somewhat the shape of a 
trowel. 

In the fifth girl I saw the commence- 
ment of the second operation—a torture 
under which sickly children frequently 
die. The sole of the foot was now 
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curved into the shape of a bow; the 
great toe and the heel being brought to- 
gether as near as possible. Take a ju- 
jube and double it till two points of the 

lozenge nearly meet, and you will see 
what I mean. This is done very gradu- 
ally. The bandage is never slackened— 
month by month it is drawn tighter—the 
foot inflames and swells, but the tender 
mamma perseveres—as the bones and 
tendons accommodate themselves to the 
position constrained by the bandage so 
itis drawn tighter. At last the ball of 
the natural foot fits into the hollow of 
the sole, the root of the great toe is 
brought into contact with the heel. The 
foot is a shapeless lump. The instep is 
where the ankle was, and all that is left 
to go into the slipper and to tread the 
ground is the ball of the great toe and 
the heel. This is the small foot of the 
Chinese woman—a bit of toe and a bit 
of heel, with a mark, like a cicatrice 
leftafter a huge cut, running up between 
them. Two of the girls were yet suffer 

ing great pain, and their feet were hot 
and intlamed, but in the eldest the oper- 
ation was complete. She had attained 
to the position of a small-footed woman, 
and her feet were quite cool, had no 
corns, and were not tender to the touch. 
One of the mammas, influenced perhaps 
by a little liberality in the article of rice 
money, intrusted me with a Chinese 
mysétre de toilette. Sometimes, it seems, 
when a woman is expected to have to 
do hard work, her toe and heel are not 
drawn so tightly together as to produce 
the true “small foot.” To disguise this 
imperfection upon her marriage day she 
has recourse to art. <A piece of cork, 
shaped like an inverted sugar-loaf, is 
strapped on to her foot, and the small 
part goes into her slipper and passes for 
her foot. Thus are we poor men de- 
ceived! W iile we are gossiping about 
small feet the old lady’s burial proces- 
sion comes to anend. Jt would be hiss- 
ed at Astley’s. and would be regarded 
with blank astonishment at the Prin- 
cess's, but it is very successful at Shan- 
ghai. The opium broker has done his 
duty as a good son. If he keeps his 
two years of mourning properly, and if 
none of his wives should commit the 
indiscretion of having a child within two 
years, commencing from nine months 
afier this time. (for the present Emperor 
is supposed to owe all his misfortunes 
to an unfortunate accident of this sort,) 
he will be esteemed a very respectable 
man for evermore.” 

The third and last extract describes a 
Chinese wedding: 

“A Chinese city is no novelty to us 
who have journeyed together through so 
many of them; but a festival day al- 
ways has some objects of interest. In 
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Pekin the “ Board of Rites” busies it- 
self about many things; and among 
Others it sets apart two days in every 
month as the days upon which alone 
marriages can take place. To-day is 
one of these days, and in consequence 
thereof several gorgeous palanquins, 
like miniature Lord Mayor’s coaches 
taken off their wheels, and containing 
ladies all splendid in jewels and gold, 
are passing through the narrow streets. 
These ladies have jewelled crowns upon 
their heads, and veils of strings of pearls 
falling over their faces, and embroidered 
satin tunics, and fans of gold tissue. 
They are going, properly accompanied, 
to their new homes. One of them is 
just entering the house of a distiller with 


whom | have some acquaintance. We 
shall be welcome; let us go in. The 
house is decorated for the fete. It is 


hung with lanterns inside and out. The 
courtyard is full of relatives and hang- 
ers-on ; and at the gate is the compra- 
dor, who receives the money oflerings 
of the visitors; the principal room open- 
ing upon the courtyard is prepared for 
the feast. Lanterns are hung from the 
ceilings, a small joss-house with candles 
and incense before it is at one end, and 
in the middle is the table on which stand 
the small basins of sauces and sliced 
shellfish, and goose flesh and sweet- 
meats, and cakes, which are the precur- 
sive appetizers to a Chinese dinner. 
The bride-groom (the son of the pro- 
prietor) is lounging on a chair in his 
shirt-sleeves smoking ; the bride is goue 
up to her chamber, where she is sitting 
on ber nuptial couch and receiving her 
guests. We may go up if we please, 
but itis less trouble to wait and look 
about us till she comes down. We crack 
a joke or two with the bridegroom, and 
he retires to put on his gorgeous array, 
and then the bride appears, followed by 
her retinue of bridesmaids, and escorted 
by an old woman, the go-between, who 
has made up the match. We present 
ourselves in due form, and the bride, 
who, in spite of her high crown and em- 
broidered tunic and trousers, looks ner- 
vous and twitchy and slightly convul- 
sive, just as she might if her name were 
Brown, and if we had accosted her at 
the door of the vestry room of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, returns our 
salutation, and would like to pass on. 
But such is not selon les régles. The 
duenna insists upon our admiring the 
beauty of the head-dress and the thick- 
ness of the embroidered satin whereof 
her tunic is made; but, above all, she 
will pull up the trousers to exhibit the 
faultless proportions of the little feet. 
They are marvellously small. A flea 
couldn’t find room to hop in that slipper. 
“Chin, chin!” let us be off. There is 
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another decorated dwelling on our way, 
but it is a cottage, and presents a differ- 
ent scene. Three men are drinking 
samshu at table, while the bride, dressed 
in her borrowed bravery, sits on a_bar- 
rel in the most distant corner, alone and 
unnoticed, To-morrow and for ever 
more she will be a beast of burden. 
Perhaps, however, she will, in the full- 
ness of time, create her own distrac- 
tions. A few years may probably see a 
crowd of mangey brats, exhibiting every 
form and species of cutaneous com- 
plaint, fighting and yelling over their 
rice basins, and, aided by the mother’s 
shrew yoice and the grand-mother’s 
croak, making their neighbourhood un- 
bearable.” 


“A very curious piece ‘of literary ma- 
neuvering,” says the New York Day 
Book, * is just now being enacted in this 
city. Some time since the Messrs. 
Harper purchased of Mr. Thackeray, 
for $2000, the advanced sheets of his 
new novel, ‘ The Virginians,’ to be pub- 
lished in their magazine. The Tribune, 
without leave or license, stole it, upon 
which the Harpers retorted, when the 
Tribune stated that they also had an 
original copy of the story. The Harpers, 
however, doubted it, and laid a trap to 
catch the immaculate organ of all the 
isms. They altered a few unimportant 
words in the next portion of it published, 
and waited to see whether the Tribune 
would follow their copy or the original 
ove which they pretended to have. They 
did not wait in vain, for the next day 
after the appearance of the story in the 
magazine, it appeared in the Tribune 
verbatim et literatim! Uere was a deci- 
ded proof of the Tribune’s dishonesty. 
But this is not all; this morning the Trz- 
éune announces the publication of the 
portion appearing in the February num- 
ber of Harper, and accuses that peri- 
odical of ‘ mutilating’ the story, “a fact 
which,” continues the Tribune, “ its 
publishers have boldly avowed.” This 
is about the coolest piece of impudence 
we ever met with. After stealing the 
story and getting caught in the act, it 
brazenly turns around and charges the 
Harpers with ‘mutilating’ the story, 
thus intimating to its readers they can 
only get ‘ The Virginians’ in a correct 
form in the columns of the Tribune! 
This will do. It beats Uriah Heep all 


over. 





We find in the columns of that admi- 
rable Art Journal, “The NewYork Cray- 
on,” the following vigorous remarks 
upon “the Thraldom of Schools!” Never 
has the truth, upon an important sub- 
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ject, been more clearly and convincingly 
expressed : 

All eflectual education has been self- 
education, whether in trammels or not. 
That some natures can assert their in- 
dependence, whatever may oppress, and 
at last grow upon it, must not, however, 
be taken as a proof that all can. There 
may be many a lofty spirit like Schiller, 
without his indomitable courage, who 
could never conquer to leave a record 
like this—*Any disposition to poetry 
did violence to the institution where I 
was educated. For eight years my en- 
thusiasm struggled with military disci- 
pline ; but the passion for poetry is ve- 
hement and fiery as a first love. What 
discipline was meant to extinguish, tt 
blew into a flame!” Adverse circum- 
stances are by no means ever effectual 
in quelling aspirations. The steed that 
snuffs his goal quickens to a run, and 
the spirit, conscious of its destiny, over- 
leaps all barriers. Burns and Byron, the 
poor plow-boy and the peer, both glowed 
with the instinct within them, and step- 
ped forth poets from the ranks of con- 
vention. The unfortunate Kirke White 
felt he was not in his sphere, folding 
stockings in a hosier’s warehouse. And 
D'Israeli tells us of Racine, that he at 
length learned a romance by heart, 
though his tutor thwarted him by thrice 
burning it; of Pascal, that he under- 
stood Euclid without studying it, when 
his father had forbidden him the book ; 
of Petrarch, that he was nothing daun- 
ted in his passion for the muse, although 
his father tried to make him a lawyer by 
burning his poetical library; and of Al- 
fieri, that twenty years of similar mis- 
haps never extinguished the fire of a 
bard. But we know not where the list 
might stop—there was Michael Angelo, 
who persisted in becoming an artist 
despite the parental objection, that a 
noble line would be disturbed by such 
avocations. Fora like reason the pa- 
rents of Callot forbid, but could not pre- 
vent his becoming an engraver. Han- 
del had been a doctor of civil laws if 
parental authority could have made him 
one. La Caille, the youth, might be 
whipped for watching the stars in sleep 
hours, but he wou/d become an astrono- 
mer. Such instances are enough, but 
we know not the record where like af- 
flictions may have accomplished an 
overthrow. Dominant instructions may 
not always blast, and it may be boasted 
that thus such a brave man, quoth Cot- 
ton Mather, had his education, but saith 
that quaint divine, “It is never said 
how many, who might have been brave 
men, have been ruined; how many 
brave wits have been dispirited, con- 
founded, murdered, by a barbarous man- 
agement.” 
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In such cases it must be extremely 
difficult to get at a weight of evidence 
by comparison. Excellehce stands forth, 
but what might have been such is con- 
founded with the incapacity for it. The 
public school systems of England have 
occasioned a great deal of controversial 
argument. There is a strong array of 
denunciators, and I must join those, who 
hold with Sydney Smith, that an infinite 
quantity of talent is annually destroyed. 
On the other hand, there is quoted the 
testimony of Canning—that England 
owes to these institutions, that her 
youths are prepared for public life. Gib- 
bon, too, is found to say, what experi- 
ence would not warrant in his individ- 
ual case, that “ our public schools, which 
have produced many eminent charac- 
ters, are the best adapted to the genius 
and constitution of the English people.” 
Canning adds to his testimony, in rather 
an authoritative manner, that shallow 
judgments have sometimes attempted to 
under-value them, while exceptions to 
their good results, if splendid. are only 
rare. Such complacency rarely stops 
to investigate, and if he had known 
what Sydney Smith took pains to dis- 
cover, be might have had reason to be- 
lieve that the exceptions, though splen- 
did, are rather the contrary of rare. At 
the expense of a little space we give 
the argument that is contained in a list 
of eminent Englishmen, which that es- 
sayist has formed in proof of the po- 
sition, that the English have done al- 
most all that they have done in the arts 
and sciences without the aid of that 
system of education to which they pro- 
fess so much attachment. The public 
schools of England, then, had no hand 
in the making of Spenser, Pope, Shak- 
speare, Butler, Rochester, Spratt, Par- 
nell, Garth, Congreve, Gay, Swift. Thom- 
son, Shenstone, Akenside, Goldsmith, 
Sam Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, 
Arbuthnot, and Burns, as poets; of New- 
ton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Hamstead, San- 
derson, Simpson, Napier, as men of set- 
ence; of Clarendon, Ilume, and Rob- 
ertson, as historians ; of Inigo Jones, 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Garrick, ete., as men of Art; of Har- 
vey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, 
Brown, and Cullen, as medical men ; of 
Bacon, Shafisbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Butler, Hume, Hartley, and Dugald 
Stewart, as philosophers ; of Priestley, 
Black, and Davy, as chemists ; of Marl- 
borough, Peterborough, Wolfe.and Clive, 
as generals; of Coke, Hale, Hardwicke, 
and Holt, as lawyers ; of Burleigh, Wal- 
singham, Stafford, Thurlow, Cromwell, 
Hampden, Clarendon, Raleigh, Sydney, 
Russell, Temple, Somers, Burke, Sheri- 
dan, and Pitt, as statesmen; of Cud- 
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worth, Chillingworth, Tillotson, King, 
Selden, Conyers, Middleton, Bentley, 
More, Wolsey, Sherlock and Wilkins, 
Taylor and Hooker, Usher, Stillingfleet 
and Spelman, Clarke, Hoodly and Lard- 
ner, as men. of letters. etc. 

This, then, is the list, and rare names 
they are, certainly, in a different sense 
from Canning’s assumption, and the 
maker of it says, it were easy to double 
it; but we cannot tell how many of 
equal genius knocked as buoyantly as 
some of these at the gates of an uni- 
versity, but fell by the wayside within, 
worn out or despondent from unaccus- 
tomed routine. That a proportion of 
these men afterwards preserved their 
character. through the discipline of an 
university, is no proof of their debt to 
it, or that others.of equal promise may 
not have escaped less fortunately. Ma- 
caulay maintains that it is a test,though 
an fallible one,of the ability of a man.that 
he graduated with honor at college, or, 
at any rate, it implies an industry, which 
is valuable. Professor Wilson asserts 
that the great streams of talent in Eng- 
land keep perpetually flowing from the 
gates of her glorious universities. Syd- 
ney Smith could have given this a nu- 
merical test we think; although such a 
partizan of his, as Sir Francis Head, 
broadly acknowledges, that, generally 
speaking, all the most enlightened men 
of England have been members of one 
of their universities; but he adds, “In 
spite of all this, will any reasonable 
being seriously maintain that the work- 
manship has been equal to the materi- 
als? I mean that their education has 
been equal to themselves.” 

Look at Wordsworth’s description of 
these days at the university, and then 
judge— 


“ We sauntered, played, or rioted; we 
talked 

Unprofitable talk at morning hours ; 

Drifted about along the streets and walks, 

Read lazily in trivial books, went forth 

To gallop through the country in blind 
zeal 

Of senseless horsemanship, or on the 
breast 

Of care sailed boisterously, and let the 
stars 

Come forth, perhaps without one quiet 
thought.” 

# * * % 


And this is the place that gives forth 
every year such a stream of talent! 
Undoubtedly ; but as streams can find 
their own level merely, we must look 
for something more than the fountain 
head, for that power that lifts it to a 
height, by which it can turn the great 
wheels of life ; and how can that, which 
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is not lifted, but become stagnant and 
ineffectual in the adjacent quagmires of 
pedantry and assurance. The vanity 
that clings to such is the death gripe of 
a parasite. The circle of their acquire- 
ments bounds all of knowledge that they 
deem desirable, while the schoolman is 
emulated, who reserved his judgment 
upon Frederic the Great, till he had as- 
certained if he could conjugate a Greek 
verb. Bulwer, in the person of Falk- 
land, descants on the boundlessness of 
their vanity and the narrowness of their 
views, while he prescribes the antidote 
in the advice of Mr. Caxton to his son— 
** Master your books, but do not let your 
books master you. Live to read, and 
not read to live.” 


We find it mentioned in a London lit- 
erary paper, that the young English 
Poet. Matthew Arnold, of whom the 
Home Journal properly remarks, that al- 
though less known in this country than 
Alexander Smith, Sydney Yendys, and 
other bards of that class, he is worth 
them all put together—is about to issue 
another of his scholarly and vigorous 
poems, from the press of the Long- 
Thnans,. 

Let us give the reader an idea of Ar- 
nold’s style. His poem of ‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum” closes thus; the blank verse 
is perfectly Miltonic. Even Tennyson 
has scarcely ever reached the grand 
sweep and fullness of this magnificent 


passage : 


“But the majestic River floated on 

Out of the hum, and mist of that low 
land 

Tnto the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hush’d Choras- 
mian waste 

Under the solitary moon; he flowed 

Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunjé, 

Brimming, and bright, and large; then 
sands begin 

To hem his watery march, and dam his 
streams, 

And split his currents ; that for many a 
league 

The shorn, and parcell’d Oxus strains 
along 

Through beds of sand, and matted rushy 
isles— 

Oxus forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer; ttl at last 

The longed for dash of waves is heard, 
and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, 
bright, 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new 
bath’d stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 
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A TwoYears Cruise off Terra Del Fuego, 
the Falkland Islands, §c., $c. By W. 
Parker Snow, late Commander of the 
Mission Yacht «Allen Gardiner.” 


Capt. Snow’s book is certainly not a 
common one. It hasa character of its 
own. In his blunt, good sense there is 
mixed up a simplicity not a little amus- 
ing. With a general reverence for the 
Missionary cause, he drops shrewd in- 
timations that the particular mission in 
which he was employed was not en- 
titled to much commendation, and he 
plainly suggests that there are numbers 
of men employed in similar undertak- 
ings, who are capable of deceit, slan- 
der, lying, and many worse things. He 
earnestly disclaims all egotism, in his 
preface, and every page in his book 
abounds with amusing specimens of the 
amiable weakness. Himself, his wife, 
his craft, are themes he evidently de- 
lights in. 

He was employed by a Missionary 
Society, to whom he had offered his ser- 
vices, to re-establish a Mission. which 
had been attempted with disastrous re- 
sults by a previous party. The whole 
party had perished of hunger. It con- 
sisted of Capt. Gardiner, of the Royal 
Navy, and six others. In December, 
1850, they were landed on Picton Isl- 
and, not far from Cape Horn. Their 
purpose was to teach Christianity to 
the Fuegians. Capt. Gardiner had de- 
voted himself for many years to this 
subject, without success. He still per- 
severed. His companions and himself 
were amply supplied with all necessa- 
ries, and with two large boats. The 
ship which brought them departed on 
her way, and the seven devoted men 
were left to brave the horrors of a rude 
land and terrible climate, and, still 
worse, of a life among brutal, ferocious 
and filthy savages. Their troubles be- 
gan atonce. They never made the be- 
ginning of their work. Indeed, their 
only object seemed to be to get out of 
the way of the people they had come ten 
thousand miles to meet. The Fuegians, 
in a day or two, became troublesome. 
The Missionaries loaded their boats and 
departed, and so kept moving hither and 
thither, until they reached a place, forty 





miles off, called Spaniard’s Harbour 
Here they took refuge, and here they 
perished, miserably, from starvation, 
after vain attempts to sustain life by 
living on sea-weed and vermin. Their 
journal, kept by Capt. Gardiner up to 
his last hour apparently, tells their suf- 
ferings—the anxious look-out for help; 
the daily disappointment; the failing 
strength; the exhausted hope; the 
death now of one, now of another; 
the prostration of all, until a few bro- 
ken lines from a delirious mind indicate 
the departed strength of the writer, and 
the final pause of the pen. When a ves- 
sel at last arrived for their relief, its pas- 
sengers saw scattered on every side the 
various utensils and furniture of the 
Missionaries. Here they found a dead 
body in a boat, there another in a cave, 
and lying about them the journal, with 
its last passage of fragmentary senten- 
ces, wet, but not defaced, by the storms 
of many weeks. A sight so deplorable 
was never before seen, even on this 
desolate coast of black rocks, lashed by 
the huge waves of Antarcticseas. Let 
us hope it will not be repeated. If the 
unfortunates had braved the savages, 
and been speared or even ezten by them, 
the result would be more supportable. 
They would have died in an etlort to do 
what they came todo. But the actual 
catastrophe seems a useless, purpose- 
less waste of human life. For any thing 
that the mission ever attempted to ac- 
complish, the seven men inay have been 
quite as efficiently and usefully employ- 
ed in their own parlors in England. 

It was to repair this misfortune that 
the new expedition was fitted out. A 
schooner was built, Capt. Snow was ap- 
pointed commander and general super- 
visor. His wife accompanied him.— 
Every thing was ready, and on the 24th 
October, 1854, the adventurers set sail 
for the Falkland Islands, which was to 
be the first scene of their labours. 

Capt. Snow soon began to discover 
the peculiar difficulties of a Missionary 
ship, whose crew were too familiar with 
heavenly things to care for human au- 
thority. He could preserve but little 
order in his ship. Universal careless- 
ness prevailed. If any thing was lost 
or destroyed, it was enough to say “i 
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was to be. He was obliged to be per- 
petually on the watch, to save athe ves- 
sel and party from. constant mischance. 

But a good Providence watched over 
them. They touched at Rio and other 
places, narrowly avoided collision with 
a bigger vessel, barely escaped an en- 
counter with a whale, were passed by 
an American clipper ship that appeared, 
glided by, and disappeared like a thing 
with wings, and, with no serious mis- 
hap, arrived at Keppel Island, one of the 
Falkland group. 

This place they selected as the site of 
the Mission, and Capt. Snow Janded the 
materials, and prepared to erect the 
Mission house. They had hardly taken 
possession of the land, before one of the 
crew, who was most particularly devout, 
and regardless of rule, sets fire to the 
island. <A thick, dry grass covered the 
surface. The fire raged like a volcano, 
and the materials of the Missionary 
house were in great danger of being de- 
stroyed. The man, when charged with 
the act, told falsehoods, and prevailed 
on his companion to assume and bear 
the odium of his mischief. From Kep- 
pel Island. the vessel visited Stanley, 
the Falkland capital, and various other 
places—the land party being engaged at 
Keppel Island in erecting the house. 

At length Capt. Snow sailed for Del 
Fuego, in pursuance of an article in his 
instructions directing him to search for 
Jemmy Button in that region. He vis- 
ited Capt. Gardiner’s last retreat, and 
saw the graves, the broken boat, and 
the cold, damp cave that had been a 
shelter from storms and cold. Capt. 
Snow’s descriptions of this desolate re- 
gion of rocks and hurricanes, of moun- 
tainous seas and dangerous currents, 
are ofien impressive. Nor is the coun- 
try without occasional beauties; pleas- 
ant vallies and snug nooks are not alto- 
gether wanting. The rivers, too, abound 
in fish, and the islands with birds. These 
were so numerous and tame on Keppel 
Island, as to be taken by hand alive, and 
to be knocked down with stones or 
sticks in any number required. 

After some time, Capt. Snow stumbled 
upon Jemmy Button, to the great delight 
of all parties. Jemmy was a distin- 
guished character. He had been car- 
ried to England in 1830, at the age of 
fifteen, by Capt. Fitzroy of the Royal 
Navy, then in command of an expedi- 
tion sent to explore the sounds and in- 
lets of the Patagonian Coast. The 
father of the boy had exchanged him 
for a button; hence his name. With 
the convenient logic used on such oc- 
casions, Capt. Fitzroy took away at the 
same time, in his sbip, from their inhos- 
pitable coast, two more men and a wo- 
man of the Fuegian race. He proposed 


to improve their minds and morals by 
English training. At the end of three 
years, he brought three of the four back 
to their country. One died of small- 
pox. A house was built for Jemmy But- 
ton. The other man and the woman 
were married, and comfortably estab- 
lished. They had gardens enclosed for 
them, and stock and implements of hus- 


_bandry were furnished. Jemmy Button 


was a refined gentleman, dressed in the 
finest style, and had been honored with 
the smiles and good wishes of King 
William and Queen Adelaide. He and 
his companions, and their dresses and 
their possessions were the wonder and 
admiration of their rude countrymen. 
Capt. Fitzroy, after loading them with 
benefits, and seeing their estate in a 
condition of the highest prosperity, 
started on a cruise. At the expiration 
of a year he returned. Jemmy Button 
had gone back to savagery. His hair 
was matted with grease, his eyes blear- 
ed with smoke, the house had been ex- 
changed for a wigwam, the garden de- 
stroyed, the stock killed, and he was as 
naked as he was born. The man and 
the woman had plundered Jemmy, and 
absconded to parts unknown. 

On the arrival of Capt. Snow now, in 
Button’s country, twenty years after 
Capt. Fitzroy, Jemmy Button still spoke 
the English tongue. He recognized the 
flag of the nation, and received the 
strangers with the cordiality of an old 
friend. He introduced his wives, and 
his sons and his daughters to Capt. 
Snow and to Mrs. Snow, having first 
demanded and received a dress fit for 
the occasion from his new friend. His 
English lessons in demeanor had not 
been abandoned with his jackets and 
shirts, or at any rate he had recovered 
them. He complimented Mrs. Snow on 
the beauty of the “Ingliss ladies,” and 
seemed delighted with his return to a 
shirt of finely striped muslin. But the 
next day, on his renewing his visit, it 
became evident that Jemmy had slept 
in the clay, and his new dress was 
daubed with its stains until it had be- 
come ludicrously filthy. Nevertheless, 
everything was cordial and kindly be- 
tween the Fuegian and his English 
friends, and they parted with mutual 
declarations of good will. Capt. Snow 
having assured us of this, intimates, 
after his usual naive way, that he kept 
wide awake during the visit, lest Jemmy 
and his gentle countrymen should take 
his ship and murder the crew. 

Capt. Snow again returned to Stan- 
ley. And here troubles increased.— 
Spies, suspicions and slanders beset 
him. The Society at home, while they 
professed to approve all he did, treach- 
erously sacrificed him to secret and mis- 
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chievous influences. His vessel was 
taken from him. His wife and himself 
turned ashore without money or resour- 
ces. He was driven to great straits, 
and, finally, procuring a passage in a 
ship bound to England, he returned to 
his native land. He went back with a 
conviction that the scheme of carrying 
the Fuegian children to Keppel Island, 
for edtication, was not practicable, for 
the simple reason that Fuegian parents 
would not let them go from their own 
country, and therefore the whole pro- 
ject was naught. He intimates that 
some of the influential directors were 
disposed to give the adventure a finan- 
cial instead of a spiritual aspect; to 
convert Keppel Island into a profitable 
investment ; to bring Fuegians there, as 
they could not afterwards run-away, and 
by means of their improvement in 
knowledge and religion, and perhaps 
by their labour, they might be able to 
make satisfactory dividends for the par- 
ties whose kindness had secured to 
them the advantages of civilized in- 
struction. 


=_ 


. Romantic Passages in South Western 
History, ineluding Orations, Sketches, 


and Essays. By A. B. Meek. Second 
Edition. S. H. Goetzel § Co., Mobile. 


II. Songs and Poems of the South. 
A. B. Meek. 
bile. 


By 
S. JL. Goetzel § Co., Mo- 


The author modestly says of the first 
of these handsome volumes, that * he 
submits it as an humble guide-book to 
an almost uncultured territory, in which 
the Historian, the Novelist, and the 
Poet may find the richest materials and 
incentives for the highest exercise of 
their respective vocations.” 

But his work is much more than 
“an humble guide-book.” It is full of 
picturesque, eloquent and salient de- 
scriptions, both of scenery and charac- 
ter. It embodies materials never before 
collected ; the importance of which has 
been promptly recognized and acknow!- 
edged by all the ablest of our American 
historians. Moreover, (in the Orations 
particularly,) we are struck with a min- 
gled breadth and geniality of thought, a 
rich abundance of illustration, a vigour 
of grasp, and suggestiveness of view, 
which must render these productions 
permanently interesting and valuable. 

Mr. Meek’s style. like his thought, is 
rapid. glowing and impetuous. He 
dashes into a subject with eager enthu- 
siasm, pursues it with unintermitting 
ardour through all its ramifications, is 
often comprehensive, generally just, and 
almost invariably eloquent and impres- 
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sive. His fancy is rainbow-plumed, and 
hovering over the current of his reflec- 
tions, throws a warm and brilliant light 
upon the stream, as it flows through the 
pleasant pasture-lands of poetry, the 
rugged hills of “old Romance,” and 
even the rude, dusty ways of our actual 
life. His language is remarkable for a 
certain pomp and majestic fullness. The 
“ word-battalions” march, as it were, to 
the music of a brave charge, with the 
ring of steel corslets, and the flash of 
golden breastplates. Occasionally, we 
encounter a huge Fallstaff of a phrase, 
unwieldy, asthmatic, and out of place, 
which provokes a momentary smile, but 
it is soon lost to view and memory by 
the regular and well-drilled veterans that 
follow. 

In brief, this book of Mr. Meek’s is a 
real addition to the substantial litera- 
ture of the South. The publishers have 
done their part by putting it before the 
world in a worthy form, and nothing, 
consequently stands in the way of its 
general acceptance and popularity. 

As a fitting close to this notice, we 
will present the reader with extracts 
from an Oration, (the ablest, because the 
boldest and most suggestive in the 
volume,) with the ingenious title of 
“Jack Cadeism in the Fine Arts.” It 
discusses at considerable length, and 
with admirable logic, temper, discretion 
and foresight,a topic frequently touched 
upon in the pages of this Magazine, and 
the importance of which it would be a 
sheer impossibility to overrate. 

The Oration was delivered before the 
Literary Societies of LaGrange Col- 
lege, Alabama, on June 16th, 1541. 

“The manifestations (he says) from 
which our era is to be distinguished, un- 
like those of antiquity, are contined to 
no one country. The world is not now 
as it was some six centuries ago, spot- 
ted all over like a tesselated pavement, 
by a thousand contrarieties of colour; 
by every diversity of purpose and am- 
bition. Everywhere, from the land of 
Hong Foy, and’ Houqua, the Tea Mer- 
chants, to the home of Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, and my Lord Verisopht, from 
the quays of Liverpool to the cabins of 
Oregon, the passion for pelf, for money 
making, is the arch monopolist, the in- 
satiable Neptune that eats up all the 
other Gods. 

But it is in ovr country that this ereep- 
ing Autocrat has his firmest home. We 
talk of the greatness of these American 
States ; of their power, and glory: their 
commerce cresting every sea; their ag- 
ricultural and mechanical wealth ; their 
iron muscles on the land, and their great 
pulsating arteries; theiremigrants pitch- 
ing their tents on the brackish waters of 
the far prairies, or felling forests through 
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which the buffalo and moose had roamed 
unscared since the cradling of Time. 

All this is true, and more. But what 
ts it all? It cannot be denied that we 
have done much for the conveniences 
of civilized man ; that we have extend- 
ed the arm of dominion over the ele- 
ments ; made them draw on the turn- 
pike, and spin inthe manufactory. We 
have truly given man a title tothe quel- 
ler and controller of physical nature. 

Yet, what does all this in its best 
phase imply ! 

Does it not all look one day, down one 
vista, to one end—the accumulation of 
property? Lave not all our efforts been 
directed to the development of the phys- 
ical energies of the country; tothe im- 
provement of the national sixews, and 
not the national mind, to say nothing of 
the national heart? And has not the re- 
sult, boast of itas we may, declaim in 
heroics about it—as all may do—been 
but commensurate with the cause? 
Loving my country with all the fervour 
of a heart by no means cold; loving her 
more for what she might and ought to 
be, than for what she 1s; I must yet con- 
fess, with a lowering of pride, that I see 
in her vaunted stupendousness more of 
physical than of moral, or intellectual 
greatness. 

If from our country at large, we di- 
rect our minds, under the same train of 
thought, to the section in which we 
live, how sad the contemplation! With 
all her acknowledged superiority in cli- 
mate, soil and natural productions, in 
her mighty fretwork of navigable rivers, 
in the intrinsic character of her popu- 
lation, do we not find that she is en- 
grossed in the paltry passion for pounds 
and pence, and that her greatest profi- 
ciency is, to speak symbollically, in the 
limited philosophy of the ploughshare, 
and the jack-plane, or the degraded cun- 
ning of the yard stick and the packing 
screw. 

# ca * & * 

This inordinate passion is like the 
lean kine of the dreaming monarch, 
swallowing up every better purpose. It 
gives its hue and impress to every phase 
and feature of life. The parent in the 
education of his child, must have him 
taught only those things which will be 
of practical value! Education itself is 
curbed, and fashioned by the influence. 
After delving in a miserable way, for a 
few years, over the primary branches of 
instruction, the hopeful youth, now that 
he is bearded, and built up like his father, 
assumes the full stature of an educated 
man, with just knowledge enough to ad- 
dle his brain, and engender a spirit of 
ignorant vanity—self-chuckling and deaf 
—which besets and debases his whole 
moral nature. * * * He at once 
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launches out into all the petty plans, and 
speculations of the “ good old way in 
which his fathers went.” 

He loses all remembrance of the Pie- 
rian fountain, if ever he had knelt at its 
moss-covered curb-stone, and remem- 
bers the beautiful days of his youth, only 
as so much time squandered in idle pur- 
suits, and under tyrannical task masters. 

This is the character of the greater 
portion of our youth; and verily it may 
be said, few of them are likely to die of 
that disease which Festus thought had 
affected Paul. 

The nobler race of the olden scholars 
hus never existed in ourland. We know 
nothing of that generous order of intel- 
lectual Palestra, who from youth to 
manhood, from manhood to age, with an 
enthusiasm as deep as woman's love 
drank of the golden waters of philoso- 
phy in the groves of Academe, or, in a 
later age, bent with a fever at the heart, 
and a flush upon the pallid cheek over 
dingy scrolls in the midnight quiet of 
some German University !” 


Mr. Meek’s “Songs and Poems” are 
not, in our estimation, equal to his prose 
productions. Although they contain 
abundant evidences of talent, and are, 
many of them, musical and vigorous, 
yet, viewing the volume as a whole, it 
seems to us to exhibit a general lack of 
artistic “ last-finish,” which must seri- 
ously injure its claim to permanent re- 
gard. 

No doubt there are individual poems 
in this collection, which will long con- 
tinue their hold upon the popular fancy 
and affection. No doubt the author isa 
true Poet, but, (that fatal dat!) he has 
in a great measure neglected to polish, 
and refine, and thereby to invigorate for 
a “long continuance in men’s memories,” 
the forms which embody the manifold 
beauties of his thought and sentiment. 
What we mean by polish and refine- 
ment, is not the emasculate di/ettantism 
of versifiers, like Rodgers, and Mr. 
Hayley, but the removal of all those 
roughnesses of metre, language and 
rhythm,which so seriously injure the har- 
mony and totality of effect in any work 
of Art. Unfortunately, there are too 
many defects of this kind in Mr. Meek’s 
poems. 

They seem to have been thrown off 
in moments of inspiration, or enthusi- 
asm, without the slightest regard to after 
revision. Some of them read like im- 
provisations, with all the necessary 
faults which belong to verses hastily 
conceived, and still more hastily ex- 
pressed. Still, they could only have 
emanated from a mind richly fanciful, 
and prolific of noble ideas, and a genial, 
comprehensive philosophy. 
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Sketches of Art, Literature and Charac- 
ter. By Mrs. Jameson. Ticknor § 
Fields: Boston. 


Another elegant re-print of one of 
Mrs. Jameson’s most characteristic, and 
consequently one of her most delightful 
works. The notes in reference to Art 
are so many gushes of enthusiasm upon 
subjects which have enlisted the au- 
thor’s profoundest sympathies, and 
which no one has succeeded so well in 
popularizing. We do not mean by this 
that Mrs. Jameson has brought down 
her topics, lowered them, as it were, to 
the comprehension of the illiterate, il- 
liberal and. unimaginative, (a class no 
Artist, or writer on Art need ever take 
account of, unless it be to instruct such 
of the former (the illiterate.) as show 
some sparks of soul and feeling ;) but 
that she has divested her treatment of 
Art-topics of all useless professional 
technicality, and brought to the most 
elevating of studies a clear, genial, all- 
informing intelligence, which, while it 
masters the reader’s attention, instructs 
and cheers his sowl. The naturalness, 
truth and individuality of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s writings, constitute their peculiar 
charm. You feel that you are commun- 
ing with no merely correct formalist of 
the schools, but with a spirit, ardent, 
impressible, and gifted with that poetic 
insight which leaps to conclusions, only 
to be reached, the formalist will tell you, 
by the dryest and hardest processes of 
logic. : 

Mrs. Jameson’s observations on Cha- 
racter are made to harmonize admirably 
with the Art-criticisms, which, indeed, 
in some respects, they illustrate. <A 
student, a woman of genius, also—in 
one and its Jest sense—a woman of the 
world. she has mingled the fruits of a 
liberal culture with extensive observa- 
tion, and the result is, vot a harsh, nar- 
row cynicism, but a philosophy of life 
as loving and tender as it is deep and 
universal. 

We feel, however, that we are in dan- 
ger of being tempted into superiluous 
praise. Mrs. Jameson is too widely 
known, too generally appreciated to 
stand in need of commendation from us. 
We will, as a fitting close to this notice, 
insert that lofty protest against the ma- 
lignity (alas! too common,) which de- 
lights, revels almost, in bringing the foi- 
bles of a great mind to light. The pas- 
sage, aglow with fiery utterance, and 
quick, indignant feeling, occurs in a 
powerful critique upon Mrs. Siddons, 
which appeared soon after the death of 
the world-renowned actress. 

“Implora pace!” She who upon earth 
ruled the souls and senses of men, as 
the moon rules the surge of waters; the 


acknowledged and liege empress of all 
the realms of illusion, the crowned 
queen, the throned Muse, the sceptred 
shadow of departed genius, majesty, 
and beauty—supplicates—Prace! ° 

What unhallowed work has been going 
forward in some of the daily papers 
since this illustrious creature has been 
laid in her quiet, unostentatious grave! 
ay! even before her poor remains were 
cold! What pains have been taken to 
cater trifling scandal for the blind, heart- 
less, gossip-loving vulgar ' and to throw 
around the memory of a woman, whose 
private life was as irreproachable as her 
public career was glorious, some ridicu- 
lous or unamiable association, which 
should tend to unsphere her from her 
throne in our imagination, and degrade 
from her towering pride of place, the 
heroine of Shakspeare, and the Muse of 
Tragedy ! 

That stupid malignity which revels in 
the martyrdom of fame, which rejoices 
when by some approximation of the 
mean and ludicrous with the beautiful 
and sublime, it can for a moment bring 
down the rainbow-like glory, in which 
the fancy invests genius to the drab- 
coloured level of mediocrity, is always 
hateful and contemptible; but in the 
present case it is something worse; it 
has a peculiar degree of cowardly injus- 
tice. If some elegant Biographer in- 
forms us that the same hand which 
painted the infant Hercules, or Ugolino, 
or Mrs. Sheridan half seraph and half 
saint, could clutch a guinea with satis- 
faction, or drive a bargain with a foot- 
man; if some discreet friend, from the 
love of truth no doubt, reveal to us the 
puerile, lamentable frailties, of that 
bright spirit which poured itself forth in 
torrents of song and passion; what then? 
tis pitiful certainly, ‘tis wondrous piti- 
ful; but there is no harm done; no ir- 
remedial injury inflicted ; for there stand 
their works ; the poet’s immortal page, 
the painter’s breathing canvass, witness 
for them. ‘Death hath no power yet 
upon their beauty ;” over them scandal 
cannot draw her cold, slimy finger; on 
them calumny cannot breathe her mil- 
dew ; nor envy wither them with a blast 
from hell. There they stand forever to 
confute injustice, to rectify error, to defy 
malice. But she, who was of painters 
the model—the wonder—the despair— 
she who realised in her own presence 
and person the poet's noblest creation— 
she who has enriched our language with 
a new epithet, and made the word Sid- 
donian synonymous with all we can im- 
agine of feminine grace and grandeur, 
she has left nothing behind her but the 
memory of a great name; she has be- 
queathed it to our reverence, our grati- 
tude, our charity, our sympathy, and if 
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tt is not to be sacred, I know not what 
is—or ever will be!” 





Twin Roses—a Narrative. By Anna 
Cora Ritchie. Ticknor § Fields: Bos- 


ton. 


This is another of those pleasantly- 
written tales, in which the author en- 
deavors to refute the more formidable of 
those Hydra-headed charges against the 
profession in which she herself was 
once so famous. There is a great deal 
of unconscious special pleading, min- 
gled, doubtiess,with a great deal of truth 
in the style and details of the character- 
ization which embody her argument; 
but Mrs. Ritchie is too eager to extort 
large concessions. Thus, we are per- 
fectly willing to admit that some virtu- 
ous, and even noble-minded persons of 
both sexes, have been actors, but that 
by no means commits us to the further 
concession that the “ deep-rooted, popu- 
lar prejudice,” against the theatrical pro- 
fession,is xot,in the main, well-founded, 
and that the opinion which has led many 
honest, sensible and experienced indi- 
viduals to look upon the stage, (so far 
at least as its influence upon its more 
direct votaries, is concerned,) as the 
very reverse of moral or ennobling, is 
not substantially just and true! 

As a tale, however, and apart from its 
leading purpose, “ Twin Roses” is a 
cleyer, and in parts, a brilliant story. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
with a Memoir of the author, in nine 
volumes. Little, Brown § Co., Boston. 


The poems contained in these nize 
handsome volumes of Little § Brown's 
comprehensive series of the British 
Poets, have been re-printed from the 
standard edition of Cadell, which was 
published in Edinburgh in 1551. 

In one respect, however, the present 
edition excels that of Cadell. Not only 
does it embrace all of Scott’s minor pie- 
ces, with the * Linitations of the Ancient 
Ballads” from the Border Minstrelsy. ar- 
ranged continucusly, but, in order to 
give to the edition a character of abso- 
lute completeness, the Editor has in- 
serted, (and very properly, we think,) 
various trifles printed in Lockhart’s Bi- 
ography, and not generally received into 
other collections, together with the po- 
etry, chiefly in dramatic blank-verse, 
which introduces the various chapters 
of the Waverly Novels. 

Thus, Messrs. Little § Brown have 
given to the world the first perfect edi- 
tion of Scott’s poems ever published. 
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Not a line known to have come from his 
pen has been omitted. 

To many readers in this country, 
Scott’s Dramas, or, more properly, his 
elaborate Dramatie Sketches, will ap- 
peal with all the force of novelty. Nor 
are they destitute of high intrinsic merit, 
modelled, as they are, with singular suc- 
cess and spirit, upon the best works of 
the old Elizabethan dramatists, at whose 
deep fountains of inspiration and nature 
Scott had been accustomed, from early 
boyhood, to drink. 

His dramatic pieces are—a Transla- 
tion of Goetz Von Berlichingen, which 
appeared in 1799; the House of Aspen, 
which was written about the same pe- 
riod, though it was first printed in the 
Keepsake for 1830; Halidon Hill, writ- 
ten and published in 1822; AlacDuff’s 
Cross, 1523; and the Doom of Devorgoil, 
and the Ayrshire Tragedy, which ap- 
peared together in 1830. 

We propose to revert, at some length; 
to these Dramas hereafter; to show in 
what their peculiar power consists, il- 
lustrating our notice by numerous ex- 
tracts, Which cannot but prove interest- 
ing to every thinker and scholar. 

Meanwhile, we have only space to 
say that the edition. typographically, is 
in every respect equal to the other is- 
sues of Little § Brown's elegant and in- 
valuable series of the British Classical 
Poets. 





The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun—Ed- 
ited by J. P. Thomas. Richard L. 
Bryan, publisher: Columbia, S. C. 
1857. 


Prof. Thomas has done an essential 
service to the State, and incidentally to 
history itself, in the compilation of this 
valuable work. 

We have here, in a neat and endur- 
ing form, the records of “all the impor- 
tant incidents, ceremonies, and testimo- 
nials, connected with the death of Cal- 
houn; together with the several dis- 
courses, addresses and orations elicited 
from the full hearts of gifted Carolin- 
ians,” &c. 

The book embraces also the solemni- 
ties, elaborately and clearly reported, 
which took place in the Congress of the 
United States, “with the remarks of 
distinguished Senators and Represen- 
tatives,” the sermon of the Chaplain, 
the Report of the Committee of Twen- 
ty-five, the Narrative of the Funeral 
honours in Charleston, the Message of 
Gov. Seabrook, and, in a word, every 
ceremony, address and eulogy which 
illustrates the pageantry or the literature 
of the subject. 

The material of the work is arranged 
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with great care and tact; and the pub- 
lisher having well performed his part 
also, we may honestly commend this 
volume to general public attention. 


The Charleston Medical Journal and 
Review, which, under the conduct of 
ditlerent gentlemen, has for so many 
years maintained a high national, as well 
as local and sectional repute, passed re- 
cently from the proprietorship of its late 
accomplished Editor, Dr. C. Happoldt, 
into the hands of J. Dickson Bruns, M. 
D., who is henceforth both proprietor 
and editor. 

Dr. Bruns is known to the profession, 
and the public at large, as the author of 
a very remarkable treatise on “Life and 
tts Relations—Animal and Mental,” to 
the merits of which we briefly alluded 
on a former occasion. A minute re-pe- 
rusal of this essay has more than con- 
firmed our first favourable impression. 
It displays a breadth of view, a clear, 
trenchant, vigorous logic, a pointedness 
and propriety of illustration, and an en- 
larged vigour of imaginative grasp, 
which stamps the treatise, (indepen- 
dently of the age of its author, or the 
occaston that called it forth.) as the orig- 
inal work of an original thinker. High 
as this praise is, it is simple justice. 

It is evident, therefore, that under the 
control of Dr. Bruns, the interests and 
the reputation of the Charleston Medical 
Journal and Review are not likely to 
suffer detriment. 

Uniting, as the new editor and pro- 
prietor evidently does, intellectual re- 
sources, both various and solid, to ear- 
nestness of spirit and capacity for la- 
bour, we predict for the excellent peri- 
odical over which he presides, continued 
and increasing prosperity. 


The January number of the IJ/istori- 
cal Magazine, a monthly, devoted to 
Notes and Queries concerning the An- 
tiquities, History and Biography of 
America, and issued by C. Benjamin 
Richardson, at 348 Broadway, New 
York, has been sent us by the publisher. 

The purpose of this work, as it is 
strictly defined, seems to be quite as 
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strictly adhered to. Judging from the 
number before us ‘“ The Historical Mag- 
azine” promises to be a curious and in- 
structive publication. It is full of rare 
information, industriously gathered from 
various quarters, and still retaining the 
hoary dust and thick cob-webs of an- 
tiquity. Having flourished for a year 
already, and showing no diminution of 
vigour and heartiness at the commence- 
ment of another, we may conclude that 
the work is popular among antiquarians 
and students of history, whom, of course, 
it chiefly addresses, and must, there- 
fore, (since these sort of patrons are te- 
nacious in their partiality,) succeed in 
the end. We hope so, for the work de- 
serves to be liberally sustained! The 
present editor is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the New York Historical Society, 
and noted for his devotion to the objects 
of that association. 


The last five or six numbers of our 
old friend, the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, has been (especially in the edi- 
torial department,) distinguished by un- 
usual talent and energy. We admire, 
but can never hope to emulate the in- 
domitable spirit of its editor. Mr. 
Thompson’s patriotism is certainly equal 
to his ability, and that is saying a great 
deal! . 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign 
Literature, (W. H. Bidwell, editor and 
proprietor,) and the well known Boston 
publication of a similar scope and pur- 
pose “Littell’s Living Age,” are among 
the most valued and interesting of our 
exchanges. Both these Eelectics are 
managed with great taste, tact and judg- 
ment. They contain the “cream” of 
the best English and American thought, 
as embodied in the various Magazine 
articles of the day, are neatly printed, 
promptly issued, and furnished at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Mr. Bidwell’s work, published at No. 
5 Beekman street, New York,is adorned 
every month with a fine steel engraving, 
generally a likeness of some contempo- 
rary celebrity in Literature, Art or Sci- 
ence. 

We commend these periodicals to the 
patronage of our readers. 





